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THE LIFE AND TRIAL 


OF 


FRANK 


JAMES. 


TRE trial of Frank Jame: the noted Missouri outlaw, was begun at 
Gallatin, Missouri, on the 2<h day cf July, 1883. The specific charge 
against Frank James was th killing of Frank McMillan at the Winston 
train-robbery. Frank Jame and his brother, Jesse, had been notori- 
ous outlaws, defying all law ad authority ever since the war. Jesse 
James was killed by one of te band, Bob Ford, on the third day of 
April, 1882, and Frank, tiredof being hunted by detectives, surren- 
dered to Thomas T. Crittenén, Governor of Missouri. The trial of 
Frank James, which we here gre in full, will show to the reader how ter- 
rible, how daring and how poverful this band of outlaws had become, 
and how they were shielded ad protected by some who were called 
among the best citizens of th country. This trial, though only the 
evidence from a court of justice, will be more entertaining to the reader 
than tke wildest fiction. Aftr some trouble in-empaneling a jury, 
Statements were made and thetrial begun. 

The first witness for the Stae was John L. Penn, who testified: I 
reside at Colfax, Io. Was on tae Rock Island train at Winston. R. 
W. Penn, D. Doran and Frank McMillan and myself, of the stonemasons’ 
crew, got on at Winston. Old man McMillan got on, too. It was near 
9 p. m. After we got on the train three men entered the front end of 
the smoker. We had all come in at the front end of the car. West- 
fall was just putting checks in our hats when the three men entered 
the door. We were all standing together till we got our checks. The 
three men, with revolvers in each hand, rushed into the crowd, saying 
something we could not understand to the conductor. The conductor 
turned, when a shot was fired. The conductor wheeled and started for 
the rear ofthe car. The three fellows followed, shooting as they went. 
Westfall opened the door and fell off the train. The three men went 
on the platform outside the door and then turned and went back to the 


front end of the car. As they went out at the front door Frank Me- 


Millan and I went out at the rear door. As we did so two shots were 


fired and we satdown. I rose fora moment, and a shot came and 


cut the glass in the rear door of the car, which cut my handg and face. 
Isaw a man standing on the front end of the smoker. I told Frank to 
sit down. We sat there about a minuté. The man was at the front 
end watching those inside, and with one revolver was shooting through 
the car. I think three or four shots were fired while we were sitting 
down. 

The man shooting aimed the shots right through the car. A man in 
the car cried out. Frank McMillan said it was his father and jumped 
up. As he did so a ball struck him and he fell. I could not hold him. 
The train was moving slowly at this time, and was already in motion 
when the shooting commenced. It ran pretty fast at first, but com- 
menced slacking about twenty rods from the switch, which is tbirty 


yards from the depot. At the bridge, a mile from the depot, they came. 


to a standstill, and a man called out to move on further. The train 


started up and moved on for half a mile further and came to a full stop. 
The three men jumped off the car and started back past me and disap- 
peared in the hollow. During the firing in the car the passengers all 
got down under the seats. The one man shooting was shooting right 


through the front door ofthe car. This door was closed after him. 
Its glass was all broken out, and so was the glass in the rear door, 
which was also shut. There was a shot fired when I looked up and 
another fired when Frank McMillan looked up. I couldn’t tell anything 
about the second car. After McMillan was shot the other McMillan and 
myself then started back to hunt for Frank McMillan and Westfall. 
McMillan was dead. Westfall was found farther up. He was dead too. 

Cross examined: The three men had on dark linen dusters, collars 
turned up and white handkerchiefs tied round their necks. They were 
masked. Witness did not pretend to identify any of the parties board- 
ing the train. 

Addis E. Wolcott testified: I had charge of the engine at Winston. 
We left on time—9:30 p. m. It was dark. I started and went fifty 
feet, when the bell rang to stop. I set the air-brakes and stopped. 
After stopping a voice called out ‘All right; go ahead.” I gave her 
steam, and somebody called again to Go ahead, you — — — —!” 
After that word I looked around, and two parties jumped off the coal 
into the cab, with two drawn revolvers, and told me to go ahead. We 
were 2,000 feet when the air-brakes were set from the inside of the 
train. That excited the two parties, and they told me to go ahead 
or they would shoot me. I explained matters to them and started the 
train. He said, Keep her going,” and to stop at the little hollow 
near the second tank. He said they wouldn’t hurt me if I did as I was 
told. Before we got to the hollow I-went out on the pilot and got on 
again on the third car. I saw but four people there. One was the 
baggage-man and the express-messenger, also two ladies. I asked 
where the other men were, and the messenger said they had not seen 
them since the last stop. The baggage-man and I went to the bag- 
gage-car, and after that proceeded with the train. My fireman was 


Thomas Sugg, pr was William Westfall. The two men 
on the cab were common-sized me It was dark and I could not de- 
scribe them. I never saw the or after we left Cameron. I 
heard no firing only on rthe baggage-car. I know that 
some flvs or six shots were f red. The last stop was made some two 
miles from the station. 

Cross- eami 1 i asks fired as I left the engine were 


fired at me. One of the men followed me out as far as the sand dome 
of the engine. The two men that were on the engine were not ina 
position to know or see what was going on during the firing in the 
coaches behind. : 

The néxt witness, Frank. Stamper, was baggageman on the Rock 
Island train. The car was used for. baggage and express. This ex- 
pressman was named Charles M. Murray. The train stopped 200 or 300 
yards from the depot, and as I opened the door two men followed me 
with revolvers in hand. One of them started to pull me out, andI 
jumped out. One fired into the baggage-car, and the other kept guard 
over me. After the train statted up again I got on the third car and 
went back and told the passengers that it was a robbery. 

Charles M. Murray, of Davenport, Io., testified that he was messenger 
on the train for the United States Express Company. He told the 
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same story of the baggageman being pulled out of the car. He heard 
some firing, and dropped behind some sample trunks in the car. After 
the second stop a man came in, who asked where the safe was and de- 
manded the key, which witness gave him. The intruder then asked 
witness to open the safe, wnicn he did, and the stranger took the money 
out or received the same from witness. The robber asked if that was 


all. He said they had killed the conductor and were going to kill me 


and the engineer, and ordered me to get down on my knees. This I 
did not do, when he struck me over the head and I was unconscious 
till the baggageman camein. I do not know how much money or 
treasure was taken. Here witness described the packages, but could 
not give their number or value. He saw three robbers all told, two of 
whom came in the baggage-car. = 

At this stage a recess was taken until 1:30. 

WITNESS FROM TENNESSEE, 

The first witness called after recess was W. L. Earthman, who testi- 
fied: I live in Davison County, Tennessee. I am Back-tax Collector, 
farmer and Justice of the Peace. I live seven miles north of Nashville. 
I know the defendant. I saw him in 1879 in the spring. I got inti- 
mately acquainted with him as Woodson. I think the initials were 
„B. G.,“ but won't be positive. Part of the time he lived between 
Hide's Ferry Pike and Buena Vista Pike, on Felix Smith’s farm. Can't 
say where he went after that. Isaw him about town at Nashville. 
After that I don’t recollect seeing him until the fall of 1880. After that 
I don’t know where he lived. In the fall of 1880 I knew Jesse James at 
the same place that I knew Frank James. He was on the Smith farm. 
He rode Frank James’ horse at the same race that I entered my horse 
at. Iwas not so well acquainted with Jesse James as with Frank. I 
don’t recollect seeing Jesse later than the fall of 1879. I saw Jesse 
and Frank together at the Fair and in town. I did not then know who 
they really were. I was present atthe June term. I saw Frank James 
then passing through the court-yard. He asked me where I came from; 
if Icame up here to hang him. He recognized me. I knew a man 
named Tom Hill. 

James Moffat testified: I have lived at Nashville ever since the war; 
am depot-master of the Louisville and Nashville Railroad; I knew B. 
J. Woodson at Nashville during the year 1880; I saw him frequently 
during that summef and fall; I remember Bill Ryan’s arrest; don’t 
think I ever saw Woodson there after that, but saw him just before; I 
knew J. B. Howard; he lived a square and a half from me; he had a 
wife and one child; I lived on Fartherland street, in Edgefied, or East 
Nashville, and he lived on Watson street; I think Howard was buying 
grain for Rhea & Sons; never saw Howard and Woodson together but 
once; it was a few days after March 30, 1881, that I saw Woodson and 
a Mr. Fisher, on Cedar street, talking; never saw Howard there after 
the arrest of Bill Ryan. 

Cross-examined: Had only a pool-room acquaintance * Wood- 
son, covering the summer and fall of 1880. 

Re-cross-examination: The man on trial before me is the B. J. 
Woodson that I knew. 


John Trimble, Jr., testified: I live at Nashville, Tenn.; I have been 


in the real estate and fire insurance business for ten years past; I 
rented the house 814 Fartherland street, in Edgefield, in 2 eae part 


recognized the man since I have bh oem 
advance; in March he paid pa 0 50 . 
since; we sold the house about the gist of 
we never received any notice” w ‘going-to quit the 
house. Sear * 
Jas. B. May testified: ort Seed — 5 ve m Nashville, Tenn.; 
I bought a house from Mr. Trimble it is located on 
Fartherland street, and is No. 814; it stands y itself, has three rooms 
on one floor, with a side porch; I looked at the house before I rented it; 
saw a lady but no gentleman; this was a week before the 22d; didn’t 
move in at once, because I wasn’t ready ; did not move into it till April, 
and then there was no one in it; never received any notice that the 
parties were going to leave; I went over to see if they wished to con- 
tinue renting it, and found they had gone. 

Mrs. Sarah E. Hite testified: I live near Hendersonville, Tenn., with 
my father, Silas Norris, thirteen miles from Nashville. Have lived with 

my husband in Kentucky from 1874 until May last. I lived near Adairs- 
ville, Ky., which is about fifty miles north from Nashville. My husband 
had children when I married him. I know Wood Hite. He lived with 
us part of the time. There were seven chudren— four boys, named 
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John, George, Wood and Clarence. We lived some two miles from 
town. Wood Hite was 33 years old. He is dead now. He died near 
Richmond, Mo., so I was told. I think he was buried there. Wood 
Hite was about 5 feet 8 inches high, had dark hair and light blue eyes. 
He had a light mustache, Roman nose, narrow shoulders, a little 
stooped. He was inclined to be quick in his actions. I last saw him 
in November, 1881. I had seen him before that in September. He 
said he was going West. I have seen the defendant. The first time I 
saw him was on March 20, 1881; he came to my husband’s house on 
the morning of that day. Dick Liddell came with him and Jesse James 
came after him. Frank was riding. Jesse and Dick were walking. 
They did not tell me where theycame from. They were armed. Jesse 
had two pistols and a rifle, Frunk had two pistols, and Dick had 
two pistols and a gun. They stayed at our house a day or two. 
Clarence and Wood and George Hite were there, too. I saw them 
after that on the 26th of April. That day Dick, Jesse, Frank and 
Wood came back. They were still armed. Some men pursuing 
them came near the house. Jesse and Frank were excited at this, 
and commenced preparirg themselves. Dick got at the front door, 
Jesse at the window, and Frank was in the parior. The men rode 
on by. Frank James came that time on the 26th of April and left 
on the 27th. I don’t know where they went. Clarence Hite was 21 
years old, tall and slender, blue eyes, light hair, large mouth, and one 
or two teeth out. He is dead. He died in Adairsville the 10th of last 
March. Clarence was then living in Adairsville, but he would come 
out when Jesse and Frank and Dick were there. He left home in May, 
1881. He was in Missouri in the summer of 1881. Wood Hite left 
home May 27, 1881. Me and Clarence did not leave together, but left 
a few days apart. Next saw Clarence in September; stayed there till 
November, and I never saw him till he came home to die. Mr. Hite 
was related to Jesse James. His first wife was Frank James’ aunt. 
This witness was not cross-examined. 


Silas Norris testified: I live at Mechanicsville, Sumner County, Tenn. 
Sumner County adjoins Davidson County on the east. In the summer 
of 1881 I was living in Logan County, Ky. Adairsville is in that 
county. I was living within a mile and a half of it at the place of Geo. 
E. Hill, my son-in-law. Our two families had been together three or 
four years. I knew Jesse James. I first got acquainted with him in 
March, 1881, at Mrs. Hite’s. I know Frank James. He was intro- 
duced to me by Jesse as his brother. I think Mr. Liddell was there 
also. Don’t know where they came from. I didn’t see any arms visi- 
ble, but I saw some arms afterward. They stayed a short time and left. 
They came back, stayed a day or two, dnd went off for perhaps a week. 
Don’t know where they went. I do not know where Samuels Station, 
Ky., is. When they came back the last time there were Jesse and 
Frank James and Dick Liddell in the party. Wood and Clarence Hite 
were away a portion of the summer. . 


Cross- ned: Old man Hite is probably sixty-five or sixty-six 
years old. He is still living. 


SECOND DAY’S TRIAL. 


After a lang discussion among the attorneys in regard to the admis- 
sibility of Dick Liddell’s testimony, he was permitted by the Court to 
take the stand, and testified as follows: 

I am 31 years old. Was born and raised in Jackson County. I know 
Frank and Jesse James. First got acquainted with them in 1870, at 
Robert Hudspeth’s, in Jackson County, eight miles from Independence, 
in Sinabar Township. The Hudspeths are farmers. I was working for 
them, first for Robert Hudspeth. I saw the James brothers there a 
dozen times or more from 1870 to 1875. I saw them together some- 
times and sometimes separate. I saw Frank and Jesse James, Cole 
and John Younger and Tom McDaniel. I have seen two or three of 
them there together- —namely, Jesse James, John Younger and James 
McDaniel; never saw all five together; they were generally armed and 
on horseback; they would stay around there may be a day and a night, 
or two nights, or may be not more than two hours; I supposed from 
what I heard and saw that they went together in a band. 

Objection being made to the wide range of the testimony, the Court 
ruled that the State must confine itself to showing the preparation for 
a perpetration. of the robbery and murder at Winston. 

Witness further testified: There was a gang known as the James boys; 
I belonged to it at one time: I joined four years ago this fall, in the 
latter part of September, at Hudspeth’s; I saw Jesse James at Ben 
Morrow’s one day; Ben lives at Port Osage Township; I didn’t go with 
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him at once. I did afterwards. The band was Jesse James, Ed. Miller, 
Bill Ryan, Tucker Basham and Wood Hite. That was in the fall of 1870, 
in Jackson County, of this State. From there. we went to six miles 
from Independence. I left shortly after that. The others left—that is, 
part went and part remained. Jesse James and Miller told me they 
went to Tennessee. I went to Tennessee in the summer of 1880. I went 
to Nashville. First I went to the High Ferry pike. I went with Jesse 
James. There we found Frank and Jesse James and their families. We 
Stayed there two weeks. We remained in Nashville nearly a year after 
that. The others came there in the winter of 1880—that is, Bill Ryan 
and Jim Cummings. Bill Ryan was from Jackson County. Bill Ryan, 
myself and Jesse James went there together. That was my secoud 
trip. Ed. Miller was not there while I was there. Ryan and Miller 
Stayed with Jesse. Cummings stayed with Frank awhile. Afterwards 
they boarded with a lady named Kent. I last saw Ryan in the last of 
February, 1881, about three weeks before I left Nashville. I don't know 
where he went. He got up and left very mysteriously. I have never 
seen him since. Jesse James lived for a while with Frank on the High 
Ferry pike. Then he boarded with Mrs. Kent; and then moved to 
Edgefield. He moved from there over with Frank on Fatherland street 
some time in February, 1881. Frank moved there the last of January 
or first of February, iuto a brown frame of one story, with four rooms 


and aporch: The house was No. 814. It was reuted from Lindsay. 


While Frank was living there, there were with him Jesse James, Jim 
Cummings, and Bill Ryan. Frank and Jesse and I left March 26, 1881. 
Bill Ryan had been captured, and we took a scare and lit out. I had 
seen Bill the day he was captured. He was going to Logan County, 
Kentucky, to old man Hite’s. I first learned about his capture when I 
got a paper on Saturday describing Ryan’s capture on Friday. We got 
ready and left about dark. 

We left on horseback. Frank had a horse of his own. Jesse and I 
captured a couple. We were twenty miles when those two horses gave 


out, and we got a couple more. We went to old man Hite's. We were 


armed. I had two pistols. Jesse and Frank had a Winchester rifle 
apiece. It was forty miles from Nashville to Mr. Hite’s. We got there 
at sun-up. At the house we found Mr. Hite, wife and daughter; Mr. 
Norris, wife, and girl, and Wood Hite. We stayed there a week. There 
were some officers from Tennessee came after us. We went 
from there to Mr. Hite’s nephew's, three miles off—Frank, and 
Jesse, and Wood Hite and myself. We stayed there a week, and went 
back to the old man’s. We were all armed. We remained there only 
one night, leaving on Sunday night for Nelson County, Ky., 150 miles 
off. Frank and Jesse and I went up there on horseback. There was 
no one I knew when I got there. We stopped at Johnny Pence’s, Bud 
Hall's, and Doc Hoskins’. An arrangement was there entered into for 
robbery by myself, Frank and Jesse James, and Clarence Hite. Wood 
Hite came afterwards. We first agreed to take the express where the 
train crossed the river. The river was high, and they had to transfer 
by boat. The river went down, and we got there too late, and we ar- 
ranged to take a train here somewhere. This was talked over at Bob 
Hall's. . Wood Hite was then at his father’s. This was the latter part 
of April or first of May, 1881. Jesse's family at Nashvillè was a wife 
and one child. Frank’s consisted of a wife and two children, living at 
Fatherland street. Jesse’s wife came to Nelson Counfy shortly after 
we got there. 
From there she said she was going to Missouri. I never saw her after 
that till Jesse was killed. Jesse told me she came to Kansas City. He told 
me he was renting a house in Kansas City. He told me this in the fall 
of 1881. I don’t know about Frank’s wife except that Jesse told me she 
came out on the train to Gen. Joe Shelby’s at Saline. She brought a 
sewing machine with her and gave it to her mother. Jesse first told 
me, and Frank told me afterwards about it. That sewing machine was 
shipped to Gen. Shelhy’s; so Jesse told me. Jesse made some kick 
about Frank’s wife coming here, and Frank told me that it was all 
right. and that he told her to come and give the machine to her mother. 
This he told me on some road somewhere between here and her mother’s. 
He objected because he said she told some things she ought not to. 
Her mother was Mrs. Ralston, and she lived some six miles from Inde- 
pendence. At Nashville Frank James went by the name of B. J. 
Woodson, Jesse was J. D. Howard, Ryan was Tom Hill, and I was 
Smith, from Nelson County. Frank and Jesse shipped two guns by 
Jobnny Pence to John T. Ford, at Lexington. They were a Winchester 
rifle and a breech-loading shot gun. Jesse and I came here together 
on the cars to Kearney in May, 1881. We came over the Hannibal and 
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St. Joseph part of the way. We went from there to Mrs. Samuels’, 
Frank came out a week later on the following Saturday via the Louisville 
and Indianapolis. Mrs. Samuels is mother to Frank and Jesse James. 
She lived four miles from Kearney. I had been to her house before. 
Wood Hite came afterward. We found Clarence Hite here, he having 
come out with Jesse’s wife to Kansas City, and then came to Mrs. 
Samuels’. 
Wood Hite was not at Hall’s when the plan for the robbery was 
made. The others left word where they would meet him. Clarence 
Hite was 20 years old. Wood was 33 or 34 years of age. When in 
Missouri I don’t think he wore whiskers. If he did they were thin and. 
light. His name in the gang in Missouri I could not give. We had te 
change names many times. I was Joe. Frank was Ben in Tennessee 
and Buck here, and Jesse was Dave in Tennessee. From Mrs. Samuels’ 
I went on the cars to Clay County, and went back on the cars. My 
horse I bought of Hudpeth. He wasa chestnut bay, with several dis- 
tinguishing marks. At Mrs. Samuels’ I found Frank James and Wood 
and Clarence Hite. Jesse came along afterwards. Jesse had bought 
a horse from his half-brother, Johnny Samuels. We started out in 
pursuance of an agreement about a week after. We four start- 
ed on horseback—Frank, Jesse, Wood and myself. Clarence went on 
the cars to Chillicothe. We were going there to take a train. I rode 
the sorrel, Jesse rode a bay, and Frank and Wood Hite rode horses 
that Wood Hite and I took from a rack in Liberty. From Mrs. Sam- 
uels’ we started to Ford’s, in Ray County, and got there about three 
o’clock in the morning, and left there the next morning. The Widow 
Bolton, sister of Charley Ford, lived there—a mile and à half south- 
east from Richmond. From there we went to Chillicothe, at a moder- 
ate gait all day. We got dinner on the way. At night we four stayed 
at a church on the prairie. We got to Chillicothe about ten, stopping 
a mile anda half from town in the timber. Wood Hite went in after 
Clarence, and found him, and Clarence came out with him. The roads 
were so muddy that we went back, Jesse and myselfto the old lady, 
Wood and Frank to the Fords’, and Clarence to Mrs. Samuels’ also. 
We stayed there three or four days. 
Shortly after this we started out again. Four went horseback and 
one on the cars, Wood going on the train. We came up to this coun- 
ty to look out a place to take atrain. Frank was riding a roan pony. 
He took her at Richmond, and Wood Hite had a little bay mare, taken 
at the same time. Jesse and I had the horses we rode on the previous 
trip. The horses gotten at Liberty were turned loose at Richmond. 
We started that night, and camped out before daylight somewhere in 
the woods. We were to meet Wood Hite at Gallatin. We stopped and 
had dinner with a Dutchman in a one-story frame close to the road, 
with a large barn 100 yards from it. He had a family of five or six 
children. He had a number of fine cows, and sold milk at Kidder. I 
left my leggings there and had to go back after them. I reckon this 
place was ten or fifteen miles from Gallatin. At that time I had short 
whiskers all over my face. Jesse was 5 feet 11 1-2 inches high,. round 
face, pug nose, dark sandy whiskers and blue eyes. He weighed 195 
pounds and stood very straight. Frank James had burnsides and mus- 
tache. His whiskers were darker than his mustache. From that Ger- 
man’s we went to Gallatin, first stopping in the timber to wait for 
is was almost a mile from the town, on the road to 
ae ber be place since. 
Od “there. 7 ted back. Jesse got sick with tooth- 
ache, and the creosote hend swelled his jaw and his face and he had 
to go back. Clarence dun . d Frank, Jesse, Wood and my- 
self went on and stopped with a mat named Wolfenberger, some six- 
teen miles from there. I helped him load up a load of wood next morn- 
ing. We had r there, and left next day. Clarence 
stayed somewhere ese. Jesse was very sick and we had to wait on him. 
We started for Mrs. Samuels’, and Jesse was so sick we had to stop at 
an old stockman’s. Wood Hite took the train to the old lady’s and 
Clarence stayed with us. (Witness described the stockman’s place, as 
he described every other place where they stopped, with great minute- 
ness.) Jesse got the stockman to take him in a buggy to Hamilton 
Depot. The others then started for Mrs. Samuels’, but Frank and I 
went to Mrs. Bolton’s, in Ray County. There was a week or ten days 
between the first and second trip. Frank and I stayed at Mrs. Bolton's a 
week, and then met Jesse, Clarence, and Wood at Mrs. Samuels’. In 
about a week or ten days we went on another trip. I rode the same 
horse as before; so did Jesse. Frank was riding a mare he got close 
to Elkhorn. We hada sorrel horse shod on the first trip by an old 


Winston. 
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man Iremember a dog and stool there. The dog jumped up on and 


knocked down the stool, and the horse started, knocking over the black- 
smith, and I had to bring the horse back to the shop. We had some 


difficulty in making change. On the last trip we all had horses. 


Frank rode the bay mare from Elkhorn. Wood rode a dark bay, taken 
by Frank and I from old man Frazier in Elkhorn. Frank rode the sor- 
rel I had started on. . 

We started at night. I assisted in robbing the Winston train on this 
trip. We started from Mr. Samuels’ at dark, coming northeast to 
Gallatin. We rode till daylight, when we came into a’ skirt of timber, 
where we stayed all night till sunrise. I don’t reckon we came over 
fifteen miles that night. Next day we scattered. Frank and Clarence 
went together, and I, Jesse and Wood Hite together. We three ate 
dinner at a white house on the road, with an old shed stable back of it. 
There we met Frank and Clarence late in the evening. That night we 
stayed in the timber where we next met Wood on the former trip. We 
didn’t get supper that night. We left next morning. We left, Frank 
and Clarence together, Jesse and Wood together and I by myself, all 
going different routes. I got my horse shod in Gallatin on the last 
trip we were here. I can pick out the shop. It is off the square. It is 
an old frame shop. There is another shop right below. I had my 
horse shod all around. I also got a pair of fenders on the square to 
keep my horse from interfering. The saddler who sold them was a 
neaty man, with a dark mustache and a dark complexien. We had 
quite a iittle conversation over this trade. We were to meet about a 
mile from Winston. I got dinner on the way, and went on to meet the 
boys in a skirt of timber near where the road erosses the track. We 
waited till dark, hitched our horses and went up on foot to the train. 
Wood and I went together, and met Frank, Jesse and Clarence at the 
depot. 

The arrangement was that I and Clarence should capture the engi- 
neer, and the others do the rest. Clarence and I got up back of the 
tender, and went over on top to the engine. We had two pistols. We 
kewt quiet till the train stopped; then we hollered to go ahead. We 
shot to scare those fellows, who both ran onto the pilot. The first run 
was about two hundred yards, then a stop. Then the engineer opened 
the throttle to the usual level. We couldn't stop it. Frank came out 


and shut off steam, and as she slacked we jumped off while it was run- 


ning. Frank and Clarence got off first. I went back after Jesse, who 
was still in the express car. Jesse jumped first, and I followed. We 
got $700 or $800 that night in packages. It was all good money. 
We all got together then, except Wood, who had been knocked down 
as Frank pulled the baggage-man out of the car, and we never saw 
him. Frank talked to me about the robbery afterward. He said he 
thought they had killed two men. Jesse said he shot one, he knew, 
and that Frank killed one. He saw him peep in at the window, and 
thought he killed him. From there we went to our horses, taking our 
time. We all unhifched, except Clarence, who cut his halter-strap. 
From there we went to Crooked River. The money was divided in a 
pasture, just before daylight. Jesse divided, givingeus about $130 
apiece, bcfore we got to Crooked River. Wood and I then went to 
Ford’s, the others went toward their mother’s. I stayed at Ford’s about 
a week, and then went to Mrs. Samuels’, but fande one but the fam- 
ily there. Jesse and Frank came to die 
all five of us went to Mrs. Sampl 
horses had been previously tig 

We went to Kansas City, cam 
Ford got out at Independentex 
Reed’s, about four miles from : 
McCraw’s, fifteen miles east of Hig ur weeks 
after I saw Frank James in Ray Co Detober. He 
was at Widow Bolton’s. He came th mand left the next 
night for Kentucky with Charley Ford at eee Hite. They went 
to Richmond, missed a train, and took a buggy to the R. and L. junc- 
tion and went to Kentucky. I have never seen him since. We were 
all armed with pistols at Winston. I had ona plaid suit; Frank had 
a bluish suit, all alike. I don't remember Jesse's suit. He had a dark 
striped coat and pants, and had on a big duster. Clarence had a dark 
suit, all alike. Wood had pants and coat of different cloth. I saw the 
guns that were shipped. I saw them at Mrs. Samuels’. Frank and 
Jesse had them. We didn’t have them at Winston. The robbery was 
in 1881, in July. Either Frank or Jesse designated the meeting place 
at Gallatin, because no one else knew anything about the country. 

At the close of Liddell’s direct examination a recess was taken for 


fifteen minutes, when Liddell, being recalled to the stand, further testi- 
fied in reply to questions put by the defense, as follows: 

By Mr. Phillips: I went back to Jefferson City with Sheriff Timber- 
lake in 1892, in January or February. I was there shortly after that 
with Mr. Craig, of Kansas City. I saw Governor Crittenden both 
times, first at the depot and the other time at his office. I don't re- 
member telling the Governor at either of those times that after the 
Winston robbery Frank James upbraided Jesse for killing any one, or 
reminded him of the agreement before the robbery that no one should 
be hurt or, killed. 

At this stage of the proceedings Governor Thomas T. Crittenden 
was, by consent of counsel, called out of time, in order to save him 
the trouble of staying here till his name could be reached in the usual 
order, and testified in behalf of the defense as follows: 

By Mr. Phillips: Liddell did make such a statement to me as pro- 
pounded just now. I think it was the second time he was at Jefferson 
City. It grew out of asking him why they killed an innocent man en- 
gaged in his duties. He said that it was not the intention to do it; 
that the understanding was there was to be no killing; that Frank 
had said there was to be no blood shed, and that after it was over Frank 
said, Jesse, why did you shoot that man? J thought the understanding 
was that no one was to be killed, and I would not have gone into it if 
I had known or thought there was to be anything of that sort done.” 
To which Jessie said, By Gd, I thought that the boys were pulling 
from me, and I wanted to make them a common band of murderers to 
hold them up to me.” 


THIRD DAY’S TRIAL. 


On August 27th the trial of Frank James, for murder in the first de- 
gree, was resumed at eight o’clock. Dick Liddell being cross-examined, 
testified as follows: 

By Mr. Phillips: When I left Jackson County I went to Vernon 
County somewhere along in 1875 or 1876 and worked for my father, 
and some other parties also. N 

Question. What time were you tried there? 

Objected to and the objection overruled. 

I don’t remember the date of the trial, witness continued. The party 
associated with me on trial was named Frakes. I was in the Peniten- 
tiary for that offense thirty-one and a half months. I left in June, but 
cannot give the year. I went to Hudspeth’s, in Jackson County. I 
first saw Jesse James at Ben Morrow’s, in 1879. I also saw Ed Miller 
and Wood Hite. I think this was in the latter part of September, 1879. 
I saw Bill Ryan and Tucker Basham at other places. Frank James 
was not there at that time. Up to 1879 J had not met Frank James. 
I joined the gang in 1879. We scattered out at this time. I went to 
Ft. Scott and stayed there about three months. I went the latter part 
of October or the first of November. We had been in some trouble and 
thought it best to seatter. 

Q. What trouble? 

To this question counsel for the State objected, as being an endeavor 
to investigate another and distinct offense. The point being raised 
that witness had a right to decline to answer if he should crimi- 
nate himself, the Court informed witness of his privilege. 

Mr. Phillips here stated his intention to investigate the Glendale rob- 
bery, which occurred October, 1879, and was therefore, so far as any 
question of privilege was concerned, barred by the statute of limita- 
tions. 


Mr. Wallace averred that this offense was not barred, and the Court 
remarked that the statute did not run against robbery. 

To this Mr. Phillips retorted that he didn’t know whether the Glen- 
dale affair was a robbery or a larceny, which called forth the observa- 
tion from Mr. Wallace that if the defense went into the Glendale 
matter the State would take up the robbery at Blue Cut. 

Witness further testified: From Fort Scott I went to Carthage; 
then came up to Six Miles, and went over to Mrs. Samuels’, and from 
there, in July, went to Tennessee. Jesse James and Bill Ryan went 
with me to Tennessee.” 

Witness here detailed the course taken en route to Tennessee. 

On this trip we did not see Joe Shelby or stop at his place. I never 
saw Shelby but once in my life, and that was in November, 1880. I 
was at his house then one evening and came back next morning again. 
We crossed the Mississippi at Cape Girardeau, went to old man Hite’s 
in Logan County, Kentucky, and went to Tennessee to Frank James’. 
From 1874 I didn’t see Frank till I saw him in Tennessee at his place, 
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three miles from Nashville, on the High Ferry Pike. From Frank’s we 
went back to old man Hite’s, and then I went back to Frank James’ 
place in August, and stayed four or six-weeks. From there we went to 
Atlanta, We left on Saturday night by rail, returning Sunday morning, 
a week later. We next returned to Missouri. We arrived about the 1st 
of November, 1880. Jesse James only came with me. Bill Ryan had 
come out in September previous. We came out after Bill Ryan. We 
didn’t know but what we might do something. We went back without 
doing anything. We went back the same route. Bill Ryan, Jim Cum- 
mings, Jesse James and myself were the party that went back to Ten- 
nessee. Jim Cummings was five feet eleven inches high, very slender, 
with sandy hair and whiskers and blue eyes. He was about forty or 
forty-one years old. Mr. James (the defendant) and he are about one 
age. I never heard about his being a married man. First met Jim 
Cummings on the 1st of November, 1880, at Ford’s, near Richmond, 
in Ray County. On this trip South we saw Gen. Joe Shelby at his 
house, or rather about 100 yards from his house, getting out hemp- 
seed. I and Cummings were ahead and the others were behind, we 
having previously separated to meet on Shelby’s place. We rode up 
to the barn and then I went on foot to Gen. Shelby. We were not all 
together at the time we met Shelby. 

Q. Did not Shelby on that occasion state to Jesse James that there 
were a couple of young men who had been arrested for the Concordia 
bank robbery, that he didn’t believe that those men had anything to do 
with it, and asked Jesse if he knew anything about it, and didn’t Jesse 
James turn to you and say. There is that man that hit the Dutchman 
over the head and knocked him down,” to which you made no reply? 

A. There was never any such conversation between us. 

Witness continuing said: 

I went to Nashville, part of the way on horseback and partly by rail. 
I got there first and the others arrived two weeks later. Frank James 
was still living at his place until the last of January or first of Febru- 
ary, 188], when he moved into Edgefielk I had not seen Ryan for 
three weeks before his arrest, and have not seen him since. He was 
arrested for a breach of the peace, in which he drew a pistol, and was 
put into Nashville Jail. We left as soon as we heard of Ryan’s arrest. 
We left March 26, and went to old man Hite’s on the morning of the 
27th. We borrowed the horses on which we made this trip. We 
didn’t ask their owners’ permission to use them, they being asleep. 
[Laughter.] Clarence Hite was the first one to tell us about the offi- 
cers from Tennessee being on our tracks. Mr. Norris told us about 
seeing a posse of men fixing to go out somewhere. That same day 
(Sunday) we saw three men coming riding by the house. We thought 
they were coming after us, and Jesse and Frank and myself fixed our- 
selves. Frank went and fixed himself a place in the parlor by the win- 
dow. I was in the hall behind the door, and Jesse on the opposite side 
of the hall near the door. 

I decline to answer about any expeditions in 1879 on the ground 
that I do not desire to commit myself. I decline to answer who went 
with me. The defendant was not with me. From Hite’s, in 1881, we 
went to Logan County, Ky., where I stopped first at old Dr. Haskin’s, 
and afterward at Bob Hall's, and then started to Missouri. At Bob 
Hall’s we made the arrangement about coming to Missouri. We went 
to bid Johnny Pence good-bye. By ‘‘ we” I mean Frank James, Jesse 
James and myself. We went on horseback from Hall’s to Louisville. 
I decline to answer where I got my horse. Jesse James went with me 
to Louisville, and I came to Missouri with Jesse James. The arrange- 
ment was that we were to come out here to take the express where it 
crossed the river at Kansas City, the river being high so that trains 
could not cross. There was no other definite object right at that time. 
From Mrs. Samuels, on the last of May or Ist of June we learned that 
the river had fallen, and this project was abandoned. I was in Clay 
County or Ray in June, and made one trip to Jackson County. The 
Chillicothe trip was some time in June, and only took four or five days. 

Here the witness repeated the details of the Chillicothe trip, telling 
how they went into a church because of the rain, and had no supper or 
breakfast, and how Wood Hite went after Clarence, who had gone 
ahead by rail to bring out focd, which was eaten in the woods. The 
rest of the cross-examination of Liddell may be accurately described 
by saying that Mr. Phillips took the witness over every step of ground 
referred to by him in his testimony in chief without eliciting anything 
which tended in any way to contradict that testimony. If anything 
Liddell’s testimony to-day was more full and particular to dates, places, 
persons and description than on Saturday. He told how he had since 


paid a visit to Gallatin, recognized some of the persons referred to in 
his direct testimony, such as Mr. Hamilton, the saddler, who sold him 
the fenders for his horse, and Mr. Potts, the blacksmith, who shod his 
horse. He detailed facts and circumstances without the slightest hesita- 
tion or confusion, and freely admitted that he was here now under 
guard of Marshal Langhorn, of Kansas City, ever since leaving that 
last-named town. His testimony was given in an easy, fluent, even, 
matter-of-fact way, and in a conversational tone. He was at no time 
embarrassed, and probably made but one slip all morning, when he 
described Woolfenberger's house, where the gang ate shortly before the 
Winston murder, as being southwest of Gallatin, whereas it is southeast. 
The State’s counsel let the defense ask all the questions they wanted 
without objection, and.witness did not seek to evade telling anything 
unless it had a tendency to criminate himself. 

A little flash of feeling passed between Mr. Phillips and the witness 
towards the close of the cross-examination. Witness was asked about 
eating at a Mrs. Montgomery’s, and answered that he knew nothing 
about Mrs. Montgomery, and was not with any parties who ate there, 
so farashe knew. He then turned to Mr. Phillips, and asked what 
time the question was supposed to refer to. The defendant’s counsel 
tartly remarked that it would be time for witness to cross-examine him 
when the time came, when the Court administered a sharp rebuke to 
counsel, stating that witness had aright to ask the question of counsel, 
and that counsel must observe due courtesy towards witness. 

Liddell redescribed the train robbery at Winston. He said gat he 
and Clarence Hite were on the engine all the time except the tme he 
went back over the coal to see if the brakes were on, and the tine he 
went into the express car after Jesse James, after the thing was ended. 
The baggage or express car had solid doors. Jesse came out of the 
forward door when the train stopped and they all got off, and Frank 
came through the same door when he came over the tender to shut off 
steam. Witness heard firing back in the rear cars while he was still on 
the tender to the number of six or seven shots, and before he did any 
shooting himself. Witness did not fire a shot till after the engineer and 
fireman had run out on the pilot, when he and Clarence Hite fired two 
or three times each to bring them back. Witness did not hear any 
shooting at all after Frank James came over the tender. The shooting 
I heard was just after we started and before the first halt. If he heard 
a shot after the first halt he didn't remember it. — 

After the robbery witness and Wood Hite went to the Fords’, getting 
there the Saturday night following the Friday of the robbery, where they 
were joined by Jesse and Frank James and Clarence Hite. Iwas at 
Nichols’ house right after this, with the other four. We got there at 
midnight, and only stayed a few minutes to eat all the cold grub they 
had. Nichols and his wife were present. I don’t think we were in the 
house, but that we sat around the platform-of the well. I was also at 
Joe Hall’s. Jesse and I stopped there one night to get some butter- 
milk. I don’t remember any one coming down to the fence to see us. 
Nichols’ place is about haif a mile from Mrs. Samuels’. 

Witness further explicitly denied ever seeing Jim Cummings during 
the summer of 1881. He denied also that in September, 1881, in com- 
pany with Jesse James, Wood Hite and Jim Cummings, he met Joe 
Shelby in a lane Me Ci y, when Shelby was on horseback and in 
his shirt sleeves aad not seen Shelby except the time at 
his house ay pBAVity. He denied that at Page 

1 8 was, or that Jesse James 
that he had been South for 

When he had seen Frank, and 

seen him for two years. No 


Witness @ ed telling Joe B. Chiles, at Kansas 
Clty, that Fram vat the Winston robbery, but stated 
that he had a conve un Chiles, in which Chiles said he had a 
pass from Governor Crittendep, and that he had been riding around on 
it, but that he had never looked for the James boys; never had tried to 
find them, and did not want to. Witness admitted that at or about the 
time of his arrest in Kansas City, he might have told Major McGhee 
that he (witness) was not at Winston. It was not probable he would 
go around telling everybody he was there. * 

Witness also denied in toto telling Frank Tutt, Coal Oil Inspector at 
Lexington, on the same occasion, that he didn't know where Frank 
James was, and that he had not been with the party for years, on ac- 
count of Jesse and Frank having had trouble. Witness denied having, 
heard Jesse James on another occasion tell John Samuels (Frank 
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James’ half brother) that Frank was in Tennessee or Kentucky, and 
had gone South on account of his health, but he said he heard them 
asking for Frank, and that Jesse said he would be at Mrs. Samuels’ in 


‘afew days. Witness also declined to answer the question, so far as 
inquiry by Mrs. Samuels was concerned, on the ground that it would 


criminate himself. Liddell declined to tell when or where he last saw 


Wood Hite, or when he first heard of his death, and declined also to 


answer whether Wood Hite was dead or not. He was in Ray County 
when he first heard of it. Wasat Mrs. Bolton’s at the time, with her 
brothers Wilbur, Captain, Oharley and Bob Ford. From Mrs. Bolton’s 
he went to Kansas City. He remembered Mrs. Bolton’s house being 
raided in January, 1882, aud crept out that nightthroughadoor. Hid 
next day in a field, and went to Kansas City about ten days later, but 


. first went to Bill Ford’s, uncle of Charley and Bob. There he first met 


Sheriff Timberlake, about a quarter of a mile from the house, in a pas- 
ture. Had been negotiating for a surrender with Governor Crittenden 
through Mrs. Bolton, who had brought him word to surrender to Sheriff 
Timberlake, the condition being that he was not to be prosecuted, but 
was to give evidence and assist in the capture of the James brothers. 


Court here took a recess till 1:30 p. m. 

On the reassembling of the court after recess Dick Liddell again 
took the stand, and testified that he had been in jail in Alabama for 
eight months, but had been released on his own recognizance to come to 
Kansas City, and there bailed by Messrs. Craig and Timberlake to come 
to Gallatin. I was turned out on April 28, 1883, stayed in Huntsville, 
Ala., a week, went to Nashville, and came on to Kansas City in June; 
have since been out V. est in Kansas aud the Indian Territory; Mr. 
Wallace and Mr. Craig and those gentlemen paid my expenses; got 
back to Kansas two weeks last Friday. While last at Kansas City I 
boarded at the Court House in care ofa Deputy Marshal. I had passes 
to travel on the railroads. Mr. Longhorne has charge ofme. He has 
served a writ on me two weeks ago. I have not been put in jail under 
it, and have not given any bond. I paid my own way from Alabama, 
Bob and Charley Ford having sent me $100 when I was there. I had 
only enough to get to St. Louis, and came the rest of the way on my 
carpet-sack and pistols. Have been to St. Louis since on a pass fur. 
nished by Mr. Wallace. I redeemed my carpet-sack and pistols. Capt. 
Craig got them for me. I have not been engaged in any business 
since my return from Alabama. 


Re-direct examination by Mr. Wallace: At Winston we all had two 
pistols except Wood Hite, who had but one. And leaving the train we 
all loaded up, Frank and Jesse, Clarence and Wood and myself. The 
defendant loaded up and said he had fired several shots, he and Jesse 
both. I saw him loading his pistol. On one of these trips Frank had 
the little bay mare from Elkhorn, and on the second trip the horse I had 
shod was the Matthews horse. When I saw Sheriff Timberlake I told 
him I had sent a party to see the Governor. I don’t know that I told 
Mr. Timberlake full details at that time, but I told him shortly after. I 
think it was after Clarence Hite was captured, in February, 1882—two 
or three weeks after I had given myself up. Jesse never had a horse 
after the Winston robbery. I never was with him when he was on horse- 
back after that. In Kansas City, during the weeks immediately after 
the Winston robbery, the defendant and his companions when they went 
anywhere had to walk. 

By Mr. Phillips: At the tim 
wore long Burnside whiske 

William Earthman vg 
James wore whiskers long 
darker than his hair. I 
and carried a pistol, but b 
against the State and country 

J. Thomas Ford testified as 
the father of Bob and Charley ed in Ray County, 
two and a half miles north of Rictr = In 1881 Mrs. Bolton, my 
daughter, lived half amile east of Richmond. I know the defendant. 
I saw him in 1881. I heard of the Winston robbery. I saw the 
defendant a short time before that, between the Ist and 10th of 
July. He was alone. I went down there and ate dinner with him 
at my sister’s. He went by the name of Hall. The defendant is 
the man I saw on that occasion. 


Cross-examined: My son, Charles, in 1881, lived at the Harbison 


ian outlaw 
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and Mrs. Bolton kept house ſor them. Cap went to Richmond, Mo., 
and Wilbur took his place. They had all previously been living at 
my house. Mrs. Bolton lived with me for five years prior to moving 
to the Harbison place. Had seen Mr. Hall (the defendant) in the 
May previous to Jnly, 1881. My son John told me who he really was 
the Sunday evening in May. I knew at that time that the officers of 
the law were trying to find Frank James. I told my wife, but never 
told aay of my children that didn’t already know it. I have seen 
Jesse James two or three times. First saw him in 1879 or 1880, 
when he came to my house. I know Dick Liddell. Think he first 


passed my house once with Jesse James in 1879 or 1880, when they 


stopped and got their supper. Afterwards I saw Wood Hite under sim- 
ilar circumstances in the fall of 1879 or 1880. It was in 1879 and not in 
1880. I never knew Clarence Hite. Had often seen Jim Cummings 
in Clay and Ray Counties. He lived five or six miles from me. I 
remember also seeing Wood Hite and Jesse James at my place in 
September, 1881. Know James C. Mason,a neighbor of mine. I 
never told him shortly after Jesse James was killed that Frank was 
not in the Winston or Blue Cut robbery, or that he had not been in the 
county for a long time,or that I never knew anything about their 
being at my son’s house. I always tried to keep from saying anything 
about them, because I thought it policy to do so. I never made any 
such statement to Wm. D. Rice either. 

Re-direct—By Mr. Wallace: 

When Frank James told me he hadn’t seen his mother for five years 
it was at my son’s, the last time Isaw him there. My brother mar- 
ried Jim Cummings’ sister. When I saw him the defendant wore 
„ gideburn“ whiskers and a mustache. 

By Mr. Glover: Frank James said either he hadn’t seen his mother 
for five years, or was trying to see her, or hadn’t been in the county for 
five years. I haven’t talked with Liddell since the winter of 1882. 
He was at my house twice since his surrender. He came there once 
before with Jesse James, some time in the summer of 1879. The last 
time I ever saw Wood Hite he was in company with Diek Liddell, in 
July or August, 1881. I never saw him, alive or dead, after that. I 

‘heard he was killed at the house where the boys were farming. 

Elias Ford, otherwise Capt. Ford, testified: I have been staying in 
Kansas City the last few weeks, but am now staying at Richmond. I 
know defendant. First saw him about the 1st of May, 1881, at Charley 
Ford’s, When I saw him there were present Frank and Jesse James. 
I can’t say about Liddell or Wood Hite being present or not. I walked 
with defendant that day. He went by the name of Hall. Jesse intro- 
duced him under that name. First saw Jesse in September, 1879, at 
at my father's, with Ed Miller. I have seen Frank James often since. 
In June and July; about the Ist of July, 1881, with Jesse, Dick Lid- 
dell, Clarence Hite and Wood Hite. Saw him next again about August 
1. The same party were there then. They were riding. Frank was 
there a week or ten days. He had side whiskers and a mustache. I 
have a brother J, T. Ford. I know of a box shipped to him at Rich- 
mond. I couldn't see where it was from. It had a couple of guns in 
it. I opened it at John Ford's store, iu Richmond. The guns were 
a double-barreled shot-gun and a Winchester. Jesse took the rifle off. I 
don’t know who took the shot-gun. I know Jim Cummings. I got 
acquainted with him in 1871 or 1872; last saw him in the fall of 1881 
at Charley Ford’s house. I know him well. 

The cross-examination of this witness, Elias Ford, afforded no mat- 
ter of interest till he was asked if he did not help to bury the body of 
Wood Hite in the brush near the Woods pasture in Ray County, which 
question the State's counsel objected to, and the Court sustained the 
objection. 

Defendant’s counsel then asked witness whether Dick Liddell didn’t 
kill Wood Hite, which involved a similar objection and ruling. The 
Court also ruled that defendant need not answer a question as to 
whether he did not keep concealed the body of Wood Hite all day till it 
could be buried. The argument over this point was sharp and bitter. 
Defendant's counsel gave as their reason for putting the question that 
they desired to show that Liddell had killed Wood Hite, and then gone 
and given himself up, and given away the rest of the gang to secure 
immunity for that crime. 

The Court adhered to its previous ruling, that the questions asked 
were improper, and that a witness’ conduct could not be shown by 
proof of special bad or immoral acts. Liddell's credibility might be at- 


farm, where Mrs. Bolton kept house for him. Wilbur was there that | tacked, but not in that manner. 


Fear till August. Charley and Cap rented the farm in March, 1880, 


— 


Witness further stated that he had been working for Captain Craig, 
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of Kansas City in looking after the James boys, and that he quit look- 
ing for them in October of last year. Since then he has been slaying 
at his father’s. 
Re-direct-examination—By Mr. Wallace: The Winston robbery was 
ip July, 1881. Have not seen Jim Cummings since 1880. 
Re-cross-examination: I heard of Jim Cummings being in the neigh- 
dorhood about June 18, 1882. 


Mrs. Martha Bolton testified: I live at Richmond, Mo. Am the 
daughter of Thos. Ford, and a sister of Bod and Charley Ford. I know 
Frank James. First saw him at my brother’s in May, 1881. He came 
there one night with Jesse James. I first saw Jesse James in 1879 at 
my father’s. Ed Miller was with him. At the May, 1881, visit Jesse 
Stayed alfnight and Frank stayed a week, reading Shakespeare and other 
books in his room. I saw Dick Liddell, Wood Hite, and Clarence Hite 
there. They all went away together with Frank James. At that time 
Frank wore side whiskers and mustache, and went by the name of 
Hall. I saw him aggin two or three weeks after, in company with 
Dick Liddell. They went away together. He was gone two or three 
weeks, and came back again and stayed tillthe 4th, 5th and 6th of J uly, 
before the Winston robbery. After that I saw him and Jesse and 
Clarence Hite come there about the last of July. Wood Hite and 
Liddell were there already. That time they remained two days, and 
left together. I next saw Frank James about the Ist of October. He 
came with Charley Ford and Clarence Hite. Dick Liddell was already 
there. They all left my house together for Richmond. Never saw 
Frank James or Clarence Hite after that. I know Jim Cummings. He 
was once at my house in Richmond; thatzwas in 1879, I beiieve. I did 
not see him the summer that I have described seeing the other men I 
have named. I have heard that Jim Cummings was there in the spring 
of 1881. Never heard of his being therein the summer or fall of 1881. 


Cross-examined: Liddell was in the house January 6, 1882, at the 
time of the raid, when he escaped, I didn't ask him how. Wood Hite 
is dead. He died December 5, 1881. He died about one hour before 
sunrise that morning. The question of how Wood Hite came to his 
death, or what was done with his body, or where he was buried, were 
all peremptorily ruled out by the Court. 

Witness continued: The raid on my house was made about the 6th 
of January following the 5th of December on which Hite died. Liddell 
gave himself up alone the 20th of January, 1882. I went to Jefferson 
City to see the Governor on business, between January 6 and 20. Bob 
Ford sent me there on business. I went there to make arrangements 
for the surrender of Dick Liddell. Dick surrendered on condition of 
immunity from punishment, and that he would testify against the rest 
ofthe band. I know James C. Mason. He lives about three-quarters 
of a mile ſrom me. I never told him, shortly after Jesse's death, that 
Wood and Clarence Hite, Jesse James, Dick Liddell and Jim Cum- 
mings were in the robberies, or that I thought Frank was trying to lead 
an honest life, and was different from Jesse, or that Frank would move 
to different places when Jesse would go to where he was, and when 
the detectives would come after Jesse, Frank would have to leave, or 
that Jesse James, Wood Hite, Clarence Hite, Dick -Liddell and Jim 
Cummings were at my house just before and after the Winston robbery, 
and that Frank James was not. I did testify before the Coroner’s 
inquest over Wood Hite’s body, but I did not state at that inquest that 
I bad not seen Frank James for two years, or that he had not been at 
my house or my brother’s in that time. 

An attempt by the defense to get witness to talk about the killing of 
Wood Hite, or of her conduct on the day of his death, was emphatically 
sat down on by the Court. 


FOURTH DAY'S TRIAL. 


Here the jury entered the court-room, and Mrs. Bolton, taking the 
stand, was informed by the Court that she need not answer any self- 
criminating questions. In answer to questions by Mr. Glover, the wit- 
ness said: On Sunday, December 5, 1881, Bud Harbison and Wil- 
liam Jacobs were at my house. They reached it in theafternoon. We 
had dinner that day between 12 and 1 o’clock.” 

Q. In what room of your house was Wood Hite killed? 

Objected to as being a collateral matter, and that if it were to be gone 
into Dick Liddell would enter his appearance to the charge within thirty 
minutes. The Court overruled the objection. 

A. He was killed in the dining-room. I don’t know how long after 
that his body was taken up-stairs. I refuse to answer whether his 


body was taken up-stairs. I had nothing to do with his killing. [Coun- 
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of the inquest. 


sel for defendant here admitted this to be a fact.] I do not know who 
took the body up-stairs or how long it remained there. 1 didn’t go up- 
stairs to see it, was notin the room afterwards, and haven’t been in it 
since. I don’t know when the body was taken down-stairs. I was 
there that night. I didn’t see any one that evening but my own chil- 
dren. I don't know who took Wood Hite’s body down-stairs. I saw 
no coffin there that day. I did not see the body carried out. I don’t 
know when the body was taken out. I didn’t tell William Jacobs nor 
Bud Harbison nor any one that Wood Hite’s body was up-stairs. He 
was buried about two hundred yards from the house. His body was 
covered with a sheet when I saw it after it had been exhumed. Hite’s 
body had been out there about five months before I saw it at the time 
In the winter time my dining-room and kitchen are all 
in one. f 

Here the Court ruled again that Liddell's connection with the killing 


of Wood Hite, or his whereabouts on the day of Hite's death, were not 


to be inquired of by this witness. 

Witness further testified: Wood Hite was killed in December, and I 
left that house in February, as I understood Wood Hite and Jesse 
James were cousins. 

At the close of this testimony Mr. Wallace vigorously protested 
against the manner in which the examination of Mrs. Bolton had been 
conducted by the defense, and flung down the challenge that if Lid- 
dell's connection with the Wood Hite killing was to be inquired into, he 
(Wallace) would enter Liddell’s appearance to answer that charge, and 
it might be inquired of before the jury now trying Frank James. 

Elias Ford, otherwise Captain Ford, being recalled, the Court noti- 
fied defendant’s counsel that while they might show this witness’ con- 
nection with the Hite killing, they could not show_the connection of 
any other witness with that matter. 

Witness then testified: I was at Mrs. Bolton’s on December 5, 1881. 
Wood Hite was killed in the dining-room of that house about 9 o’clock. 
I got there about ten minutes after the shooting. I didn’t see the body 
taken up-stairs. The body stayed up-stairs till about 9 o' clock, in th 
evening. I refuse to answer who took the body out and buried it, on 
the ground that it would criminate myself. I saw the body taken out 
that night. Four persons carried the body out. I know where the 
body was buried—about one-quarter of a mile east of the house in the 
brush. There was no coffin. He was wrapped in a blanket and placed 
in a trench three feet deep, and covered with earth and some stones 
and brush. He was only partially clad in his clothes. He wore a gra 
suit when he was killed. 

Re-direct—By Mr. Wallace; Dick Liddell was shot and wounded 
this time and was a long time, recovering from his wounds. 

This admission was jerked out suddenly, and was in before the ju. 
before any one could prevent it. The prosecution kicked about it most 
vigorously. 

Miss Ida Bolton, a thirteen-year-old girl, in a blue dress and straw 
hat, testified: I know Frank James. Isee him now. I knew him well 
I saw him at Uncle Charley Ford’s, a mile and a half east of Richmond, 
Mo. I lived there with him (Charley Ford) two years. During the 
second year I saw Mr. James, who went there by the name of Hall. I 
saw him five or six times. The first time I saw him was in May. 
Jesse James was Meine by the name of Johnson. That 
summer I aleg es and Wood Hite. Liddell 
went by the gg Hite by the name of Charley 
Jackson and des. After the first visit I 
saw defend mater, and again saw Frank 
PS side whiskers. Ilast saw 

lite and Dick Liddell were 
fe, Clarence Hite and Uncle Char- 
mmings. I saw him in 1880, in the 


* 


ley went with hi men 
tall. That is the last. 

Cross- eam ined By Mr. Glover: I came here Friday. Mr. Balling- 
er brought me and paid my expenses. Have talked to Mr. Hamilton 
and Mr. Wallace about what my testimony would be. I have not talk- 
ed it over with my mother, Mrs. Bolton. The last day I saw Frank 
James was the 9th or 10th of October, 1881. He was dressed in black 
coat, vest and pants. Saw Clarence’ Hite the same day. He wore 
dark clothes and a drummer’s hat. I saw Dick Liddell that day, too. 
They left that day at 6 o’clock on foot, all walking together. Uncle 
Charley Ford went-with them. Cumminigs had not been there that 
year. In the summer of 1881 Jesse James came there. He was there 
the first day of May. He was there between May and October of 1881, 


* 
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but I don’t remember the time. He came in the night. The first time 
Dick Liddell came, in the summer of 1881, Jesse James, was with him. 
Dick wore a gray and Jesse a black suit. Dick had a mustache, bat 
no whiskers, and Jesse had whiskers about an inch long. Dick had 
whiskers in the winter. Frank James was there from May 1 to May 6, 
1881. Dick Liddell was there the first part of June. Clarence Hite 
was there some timein July. Wood Hite was there off and on all 
_ through the summer. I remember he was there in September, about 
the 16th or 17th of the month, I don't remember the day of Wood 
Hite’s death, but remember the place. It was in 1881. He was killed 
in the morning about 7 or 8 o’clock. Uncle Bob Ford and ma and 
Dick Liddell were present when he died. I didn’t see him taken up- 
stairs. He was buried in the night. I don’t know who took him out 
or who buried him, or how he was buried, or where. I left the house 
in January, 1881, after the time an armed posse raided the house. 
Mother and I moved away from the house in March. I remember moth- 
er going to Jefferson City to see Governor Crittenden and her return. 
Dick Liddell left about a week after her return. The last time Jesse 
James left there was during the Christmas holidays of 1881. I saw 
Cummings there in the fall of 1880. I first saw him in 1878. Never 
saw him but twice. I have never heard of his being in that country 
in 1881. 

Willie Bolton, a light-haired boy of 15, and brother of the last wit- 
ness, testified: I know the defendant. I first saw him in May, 1881, 
about a mile east of Richmond, at the Harbison place, when Cap and 
Charley Ford were living there. Saw Frank James four or five times 
that summer. He had side whiskers at that time. 

Cross-ecamined: I remember Wood Hite’s death. He was killed 
about 8 or 9 o’clock on the morning of December 2, 1881. I saw the 
body that night. I heard the shooting at the time, went to the house 
from the barn, where I had been milking. I did not go into the room 
where the shooting occurred. I don’t know when or by whom the dead 
body was taken up-stairs. His coat, vest and pants were removed and 
a horse blanket put on him. He was then taken down and buried in 
the Wood's pasture. In a conversation with A. Duval, in the presence 
of W. D. Rice, near the Ford residence, in Ray County, on August 17, 
1883, I did not say I knew Frank James at our house as Mr. Hall, but 
did not know him to be Frank James, but that I intended to swear it 

was he anyway. I testified before the Coroner on the occasion of the 
inquest over Wood Hite. Don’t remember any conversation with W. D. 
Rice shortly after that inquest. I did not tell him my mother had made 
me swear the way I did at the inquest. 

Brief proof was here made by the State that the different members of 
the Ford family kad been brought into court on attachment. 

James Hughes testified: I live at Richmond, Mo.; have been living 
in Ray County since 1830. I have seen the defendant since I have been 
here. I sawa gentleman that resembled him very much last fall a 
year ago at the depot in Richmond. I conversed with him. I think 
the defendant is the man. I saw him at the depot in September or 
October, 1881. I went to the train. There were three gentlemen want- 
ing to get off on a freight train to the R. and L. Junction. The train 
didn’t come, and the party I refer to asked if there was any other way 
of getting to the junction. I looked at ny watch, and said it could be 
made by taking a hack. The pris ß g two gentlemen who 
were with him got a bus at Mr. Sag and wert in the 

direction of the junction. a 

Cross-examined : I cannot q 
dressed, or how he wore his w 

Thomas Ford, or ‘‘ Old Ma 
brought into court by attachment. = 
fall of 1881. Have never seen him i 


speak of was 


Sw that he was 
Cummings in the 


1878 and 1879, when I 
lived in Clay County. I don’t remember the precise time at which I 
saw him. I don’t think I saw him in 1879, but I am satisfied I saw him 
in 1880. Isaw him five years ago last winter at my house in Ray 
County, and then again in 1880 at my house in Clay County. 

The court here took a recess till 1:50 p. m. Joseph Mallory was the 

_ first witness called after recess, and testified: I have lived in this 
county about forty-three years. I remember hearing of the Winston 
robbery. I then lived eight miles west of Gallatin and four miles north- 
east of Winston. I think I have seen the defendant before at Mr. Potts’ 
shop getting his horse shod. It was Thursday morning prior to the 
robbery at Winston. He and another gentleman were there together. 
The other was a slender man of ordinary height, a little humped in 


; 
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the back. They were getting a horse shod—a small bay nag. The de- 
fendant was holding the horse. I and he couversed there about most 
everything relative to Garfield’s assassination, and so on, and defendant 
said he was going up to Nodaway to run a race there at the fair. Mr. 
Potts said they came from Caldwell, and they themselves said they 
came from Ray County. * 

Cross-examined—By Mr. Rush: Never saw any other strangers g. 
horses shod at that shop. The other man present when the horse we - 
shod was clad in a dark suit, but not of a solid color. Mr. Whitma:: 
and a Mr. Wm. Hughes were also there. I remember when the horse 
was shod the man went to pay Mr. Potts and said, This is all the 
change I have got,” pulling out some silver. The man that held the 
horse had whiskers on his face and chin about three or four inches long, 
of rather a light color. After I left the blacksmith shop I saw the two 
men going west. I did not see the defendant after that till I saw him 
in jail here. At that time I could not identify him on account of the 
dim light. I believe now that he is the man I saw at Mr. Potts’ shop. 

Jonas Potts testified: I live in Davies County, about four miles 
northeast of Winston. I have seen the defendant, Frank James. I 
saw him once at Independence, and before that at my shop some time 
in the latter part of June, 1881. He was at my house twice on or 
about the last of June, and again on either the 13th or 14th of July. I 
shod a horse for him. There was another man with him with full mus- 
tache and whiskers, which I think were colored. I met this other man 
here tne other day. I knew him the moment I saw him. On the first 
time the horse shod was a sorrel horse of good size, with a blaze on bis 
face. On that occasion my dog rar against the shoe-box and scared 
the horse, and he ran out of doors. This was shortly before noon. We 
had some little conversation when it came to paying. There was fifty 
cents short, and the otherman (James) said he would play mea game of 
seven-up whether it was $1 or nothing. I told him I had no time, or 
he couldn’t say that twice. As it was I had to send out and get change. 
On the other visit there came a slender fellow with the defendant. A 
slender man, tall, light-complexioned, with light whiskers and mus- 
tache, and a couple of black teeth. The other man called him Clarence. 
They came a little after sun-up and had us get them breakfast, and I 
shod a little bay mare for the defendant. I had considerable talk with 
the parties when they called the first time. Mr. James did most of the 
talking both times. 

Cross-examined: Mr. James came both times with a different com- 
panion each time. At the first visit Liddell wore a heavy mustache and 
short whiskers all round his face. James had side whiskers that were 
darker than his mustache. Liddell wore a ligkt plaid suit, rather worn, 
and a black hat. He had on boote, and the other man also. Mr. 
James’ companion on the second visit wore light, grayish clothes. I 
would judge him to be 5 feet 10 inches, slim, with light complexion, 
blue eyes, light mustache, Burnside whiskers about an inch long. Frank 
James was dressed on this second occasion in a dark snit with a gold 
speck in it, and had Eis whiskers like they were on the previous visit. 
On this second visit Frank James talked a long time with Squire Mal- 
lory. This was about the 13th und 14th of July, 1881. The Winston 
robbery was on the 15th. I had never seen Liddell before, but was 
under the impression I had seen Mr. James at the Kansas City Fair, 
when Goldsmith Maid trotted there, and at the Hamilton Fair. First 
saw Mr. James after his arrest at Independence. Went down there 
with Loss Ewing, of the Rock Island Road. He furnished the money, 
except what little [ spent in a saloon. At that time I didn’t come to 
any conclusion at all, but it was such a dark place that I didn’t have a 
good chance to see him. When I_got a good look at him, I was per- 
fectly satistied he was the man. Loss Ewing introduced me to him. I 
shook hands with him and don't think I did any talking. I didn’t tell 
the defendant on that occasion that I had shod a horse for him once. 
Subsequently saw the defendant in the Gallatin Jail. Did not then fully 
make up my Mind that he was the man. In Jure, I saw him in the 
court-room and in the Court House yard, and made up my mind that 
he was the man. I don't remember telling Marion Duncan, about » 
month after Jesse James’ death, that I had seen Jesse James’ picture, 
and that he was one of the men for whom 1 had shod a horse. I re- 
member being slightly in liquor on that occasion, and that he was 
trying to pump me. 

Q.. Where did you get your liquor? 

A. At Winston, I suppose, where you got yours. (Laughter. } 

Witness added: I know John Dean. If I ever told him anything I 
don't know it. I never told John Dean after I had been to Indepen- 
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dence that I had never seen Frank James before. I Con’t remember 
tolling G. H. Chapman after I had been to Gallatin that I had no way 
of telling whether Frank James was the man whose horse I had shod. 
I never made a similar denial to Robert Simpson, turnkey of the Inde- 
pendence Jail. I will explain my wife's shaking her head’ when Mrs. 
Annie Winburn asked her if Frank James was the man who ate at our 
place, by saying that she shook her head because she didn’t want to 
tell; because there were too many sneaking round and listening. 1 
never said on Saturday last in the Court House yard in the presence of 
F. W. Comstock that from what I had heard of Liddell's testimony, he 
might have had a horse shod at my place, but that I kad no recollec- 
tion of the transaction. I never said any such thing. 


By Mr. Hamilton: I don't know any man by the name of Comstock, 
unless it be a man who was introduced to me who owns a sorrel horse. 
At the shop, when I shed his horse, the defendant gave me his name 
as Green Cooper, and said that he lived in Ray County and was a 
cattle dealer. I believe I have seen the little bay mare I shod on the 
trip in a livery stable at Liberty. She had on a pair of shoes in front 
that I thought I fitted up. I think I can recognize my work when I 
see it. I saw this mare about a month or six weeks after the Winston 
robbery. I was going through the stable, when a boy showed me the 
mare, telling me not to go too near her, as she was a kicker and was 
Jesse James’ mare. 


Re-cross-examined: I believe those were the shoes I fitted up for the 
mare. I heard from some source such a mare was reported to be 
there, and I went there to see her. The defendant gave his name as 
Green Cooper on the first visit. I may have told Squire Mallory of this 
name. Don’t think I ever told Mr. Hughes. 


G. W. Whitman testified: I live in Davies’ County, four miles north- 
east of Winston. Have seen the defendant. I saw him at Mr. Potts’ 
shop on the 14th of July, 1881. He gota mare shod there on Thursday 
morning. There was a man with him with light whiskers and just a 
patch on his chin. He had a small-sized mare. It was a bay mare, 
about 15,1-2 hands high. The defendant was getting her shod. I was 
there abon: an hour and a half. Mr. Mallory and Mr. Hughes were 
there, too. Squire Mallory and defendant did all the talking, except 
that as the two strangers left, the defendant, in reply to a remark of 
mine, said he thought Mr. Potts had done a good job. I have since 
seen the defendant at the June term of court and recognized him as the 
man I saw the morning in July, 1881. 


Cross-ecamined. When the horse was shod defendant wore lightish 
whiskers, rather short all around his face except the chin. 
Re-direct: He had a mustache, too. I am positive he is the man. 

Frank R. O'Neill testified: I live in St. Louis, and have been con- 
nected with the St. Louis Republican as reporter for nearly the last ten 
years. I know the defendant. First saw him in October, 1882, before 
he gave himself up. Had an interview with bim and published the 
same by consent. Stated in that interview that he went to Nashville in 
the fall of 1877, being then in ill-health; that he farmed and drove for 
the Indiana Lumber Company, and lived a hard, laborious life for four 
years; that he was well known in Nashville as B. J. Woodson; that 

there he met Jesse, whom he had not seen for two years; that he left 

Nashville. He also talked about Cummings and described him as a 
man easily frightened. Cummings went away and they were afraid he 
had gone to give the boys away. Ryan was arrested shortly after. 
What the defendant had done since that time was passed in the inter- 
view by mutual consent. IIe spoke of Cummings as a lazy man who 
drawled in his speech. He said, too, that Jesse, Jim Cummings and 
Dick Liddell were all at Nashville at the time he was; that after Ryan 
was arrested he and Jesse left. Hesaid he went unarmed while in 
Nashville, and that he never had any trouble there except on one trifling 
occasion, and that be numbered several of the officials among bis 
friends. When armed he carried a Winchester and a pair of Reming- 
tons. Defendant had read the interview as printed. He noticed no 
error. 


Witness was here asked where the interview took place, but begged 
to be relieved from stating further than that it occurred in Missouri. 
The defendant's wife was present. Witness declined tostate who were 
present besides those named, aud was given till morning to decide 
whether he would answer touching the place and time of the interview 
and the names of the parties present thereat. 

Mrs. Jonas Potts testified: I live eight miles from here. I have 


: 


: 
: 


seen the defendant at my house (he 13th or 14th of July, 1851. The whom 1 took for the partner. 
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Winston robbery was the 15th of July. The man who came with -him 
had light whiskers and blue eyes, and had a stoop in his walk. I think 
we talked, amongst other things, about the Talbott case. He re- 
marked that a mother never forsook her children. When they 
left the breakfast table the taller one, or defendant, said, Clarence, 
make out your breakfast.” 

Gen. Jamin Matchett testified: I reside in Caldwell County, Mo. 
I remember the Winston robbery. Was living three miles from Winston 
at the time. Believe I saw Frank James at my residence on July 14, 
1881. A Mr. Scott was with him. Scott was five feet eight or nine 
inches high, brown hair, a few freckles and a very ill-forined mouth, 
with irregular teeth; somewhat slim. They came to my house about 
llo’clock. One of the party rode a bay, the other a sorrel, with two 
white hind legs. They first inquired for some one on the premises. I 
came down-stairs to the front door. They wanted to know if they 
could get dinner. I said I would see my wife, who objected somewhat 
as she was washing, to which they remarked they were in no hurry, 
and I then told them that they could be accommodated. We watered 
the horses, which they tied to my shade trees in the orchard and then 
inquired for feed. I stepped into the field and brought bundles of oats. 
One of them inquired if they were fresh cut, and being told they were, 
said they didn't want to feed any green food, and I gave them a blunt 
ax and they cut off the green part. When they rode up I noticed they 
were wearing heavy goods for that time of the year, and had gum 
coats or blankets strapped to their saddles. One gave his name as 
Scott from Plattsburg, Clinton County, and the other, the defendant, 
said his name was Willard, and had been in Clinton County about eight 
years, and came from the Shenandoah Valley. We talked some about 
the Shenandoah Valley, Virginia. 

I inquired of Willard where he had been between the Shenandoah 
Valley and this section, and he never answered me, but said, ‘‘ What 
do you think of Bob Ingersoll?” We discussed Bob for some time, till 
we differed so that I went to my library for a volume of his lectures, 
which I gave Willard, and he read some till he fell asleep. At dinner 
we talked about Clinton County. I asked some questions about 
Lawson, which Willard answered, and then later I asked about Green- 
ville, Clay County, once called Clintonville, which Willard did not 
answer, but said, ‘‘ What is your judgment ef the Talbott boys?” We 
then discussed the Talbott boys, and Willard expressed himself with 
indignation at boys doing crimes of that kind. Willard warted to pay 
for the dinner, and I declined at first, but finally took fifty. cents. In 
conversation with Scott he observed ke would take me for a minister 
of the Christian Church, and I answered that I was. He said he 
thought if he ever united with the church he would join the Christian 
Church, and referred to his wife as a Presbyterian. Willard acquiesced 
in that, but said there was no man ever lived like Shakespeare, and 
declaimed a piece and remarked, ‘‘ That’s grand!” which observation 1 
indorsed. Finally Scott said something about going, and I invited 
them, if they ever came that way, to call again, which they said they 
would be pleased to do, that they were going to Gallatin, where Willard 
said he had not been for ten years. I recognize the defendant. When 
he stopped at my house he had whiskers on the side of his face. I am 
not certain about the chin, He had a talerably fair mustache, and his 
whiskers were da ear the skin. . 

Cross-examving he defendant is the man who 
stopped at for the dinner I would say, 


„Mr. Willa the amount of that board 
bill.“ [La 


Ezra Saule 


ttheast of Winston. I have 
n the line of the railroad, about 
k in the country, nearly two miles 
from Winston, between 4 e’clock on the day of the robbery. I 
live about forty or fifty rods north of the road. The meeting was half 
a mile from my house in a secluded place in the woods. I had started 
out for berries and to fetch my cows. It was a low place, heavily 
wooded on three sides and scattering on the other. I saw him under 
suspicious circumstances, and talked to him about an hour. We 
talked about the weather and Kansas. He pretended to be buying fat 
cows for that market; said he had lost a cow, aud had been looking 
for her. He said he had a partner. I saw no partner, and on the 
saddles were packages like blankets or gum-coats. He said his part- 
ner was thirsty and had gone to D. C. Ford’s for a drink. In about 
three-quarters of an hour a man came up from the opposite direction, 
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This partner appeared to be 22 years old, as I described him next 
day to Squire Jeffries, 5 feet 8 or 9 inches high, slender, hollow- 
stomacbed, with shoulders that leaued forward, aud a general kind of 
consumptive mien. His beard was a little yellow fuz, and he looked as 
it he was trying to raise a mustache. Before seeing the man I struck 
on an old road uot traveled for twenty years. There 1 found a horse 
hitched, saddled and bridled, and twenty yards from that was another. 
They were both bays, or rather one was a sorrel with white stockings 
ou her hind legs, and then I saw this man. By and by his partner 
came up, and was much more sociable and communicative than the 
one first met. Next day I went to the trestle work on the railroad, 
where I discovered four horses had been hitched, and then I found an- 
other, and here is a little trophy I found [producing a halter-strap.] I 
also saw a halter-strap picked up there by another man, which looked 
us if it had been cut off or broken through. I recognize the defendant 
as the man I saw that night. 5 


Cross-examined: I thought IJ had found a horse-thief, and that he 
had a partner. The next time I saw this man was in the Court House 
here in February, 1883. I was here in response to a subpoena. I do 
not take more interest in this case than any citizen should. I shall not 
be disappointed if he is acquitted. I don't know that he was armed, 
but from the way in which he handled a coat on the ground, it seemed 
as if there was something heavy in the pockets, and I kind of imagined 
there might be some bull-dogs there, but I didn’t see them. I noticed 
that the whiskers of this man were darker on the outside than near the 
skin. I mistrusted they were dyed. 


FIFTH DAY’S TRIAL. 


George W. McCrow, first witness for State, testificd: 1 live in Port 
Osage Township, Jackson County. I know Dick Liddell; have known 
him for the last five years. I remember hearing of the Winston rob- 
bery. There was a man left a wagon at my house some time after that 
robbery. The man was a stranger. The wagon has never been claimed, 
and is there yet. I know Lamartine Hudspeth. He lives six or seven 
miles from me. I know a sorrel horse that he owned before and after 
the robbery. I cannot describe the horse particularly, 


Oross-ecxamined: I have seen other sorrel horses at Hudspeth’s. I 
stn a brother-in-law of Mattie Collins, wife of Dick Liddell. 


W. R. MeRoberts testified: In the spring and summer of 1881, I was 
agent for the Wabash, at Richmond, Mo. The express books were kept 
by W. L. Stewart. I know his handwriting; have seen him write every 
day for thirteen months. I find an entry of the shipment of a box from 
Lexington, Mo., on May 18, 1881. The entry is in Stewart’s handwrit- 
ing. The entry reads: W. B., 118, May 18, Lexington; one box, 40 
pounds; J. T. Ford; back charges, $1.95; our charges, 35 cents; total, 
collect, $2.30.” 

Miss Ella Kindigg testified: I live nine miles west of here, and four 
miles from Winston. I have seen Dick Liddell here. I will not state 
positively that I have seen him before, but I saw a man with features 
like him on July 15, 1881, on the day of the Winston robbery. He had 
dark hair and whiskers. He came there about 11:30 a. m. and stayed to 
dinner. There was no one with him. The house is a low frame, with 
trees all round, standing about 100 yards from the road that runs west. 
My mother and brother were there, gilli pes’ girls. The 
oldest is a simple girl, 18 or 19 => 

Cross-examined: The party 

Mrs. Samuel A. Kindigg, 
seen a man called Dick Lid 
took dinner at my house on th 
Winston robbery occurred. The 
feet 9 inches high, with dark hair, 

“whiskers were just started out. I don’t remember whether he had a 
mustache or not. The day I saw Liddell here I asked him if he had 
ever seen me before. He said that he had, and had taken dinner at my 
house. 

Cross-examined: I did not need to have Liddell pointed out to me. 
T knew him when I saw him. My conversation with him occurred last 
night as I was passing along the sidewalk. __ : 

Wm. Bray testified: I live at Hamilton, Mo. In the summer of 1881 
I lived two miles west of Hamilton, in a story and a half house, with a 
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fendant and three others there when I came howe. One of them was 
sick with the toothache. 

This was a low, heavy-set man, with about a week's growth of sandy 
beard, and the other was a smaller man, with a large tooth. Haveseen 
Dick Liddell since, but will not say that Le was there, but believe him 
to be the man that was out in the stable most of the time. The day 
they called at my house I took e man with the toothache to town and 
he had his tooth pulled. 

Cross-ecamined: The party with the toothache was almost 5 feet 8 
or 9 inches high. The defendant wore Burnside whiskers of tolerable 
length, say two or three inches long, of light sandy color. 

R. E. Bray, son of the foregoing wituess, Wm. Bray, testified: I 
have seen the defendant. I saw aman that looked like him at my 
father’s house some two or three weeks before the Winston robbery. 
There were three others with him. Three went away on horseback, 
and a low, heavy-set man, with the toothache, with my father in bis 
buggy. I was told Dick Liddell was here, and when I saw him I 
thought he was one of the men who stopped. I don’t know that I 
would have recognized him if I had met him on the road. 

Mrs. William Bray testified to seeing the defendant at her husband's 
house some ten days or two weeks before the Winston robbery. Three 
other nen came with him. One of the men was a spare-built man with 
light hair, large teeth, slight mustache, and little or no beard. The 
heavy-set man had sandy beard of two or three days’ growth. The de- 
fendant looks to me as like one of the men that was at my house. I 
talked to the defendant that day about the sickness of the heavy-set 
man. He thought bis sickness was caused by the use of creosote for 
the toothache. The defendant told me they stopped the night before 
at A. M. Wolfenberger’s, where they pulled and ate cherries in the 
morning. 

Cross-examined: The man called Liddell came to the house with the 
heavy-set man that was sick and asked for a vessel to carry waler out to 
him. I gave him either a pitcher or a quart cup. In the meautime 
the heavy-set man got off his horse and got in the shade, so that his 
comp.nion had to call out for him. He called him Dave, and Dave 
answered him. After that two others came up. They all had dinner 
at our house. They spent most of the time out of doors in the shade, 
in their shirt-sleeves. The defendant that day wore Burnside whiskers. 
tolerably long, and a little thin mustache. I don't think he had any 
chin whiskers. He had a dark coat, grayish pants and black hat. 
Thiak I would recognize the defendant more easily than I would the 
man called Liddell should I meet him in the road. 

Re-direct: I would recognize the defendant more easily because he 
sat facing me at the table, and I talked with him. On three or four 
occasions when he came in the house I remember talking with him 
about physicians, and he said the sick man was anxious to go to Came- 
ron to see a doctor there. They went south, as they left. 

Mrs. David Franks testified: I have seen a man at our house eight 
miles west of here that represents the defendant from the face upon 
July 13, 1881. Tbere were three men at dinner there that day. One 
was a tall, slim man that wore Burnsides. Another was slender and 
lightly complexioned, while the third was heavier. 

Cross-examined: The defendant’s hair was dark brown and his 
whiskers blacker than his mustache. He had a face tanned by riding 
in the wind, and wore dark clothes and boots. This was two days be- 
fore the Winston robbery. One of the other men wore a light checked 
plaid and a dark hat. 

Ne- direct: I guess we live about three miles southeast of Mr. Jonas 
Potts’ blacksmith-shop. 

Frank Wolfenberger testified: I live eight miles southwest of Gal- 
latin. -I have seen the defendant here in court. Saw him before at 
my home, in the latter part of June, 1881. Three other men were with 
him. I recognize one of them as Dick Liddell. Another was a heavy- 
set max of about 5 feet 10 inches. The other was not so tall, and 
round-shouldered, and in walking let his shoulders come in together 
forward. He had aslouchy gait. He had light whiskers, very short. 
The other heavy man had whiskers all round, that looked as if he had 
let them all start growing at the same time. It was evening when 1 
met them. They had been helping themselves to feed, and then went 
from the barn to the house. We washed for supper, and defendant and 
Liddell blackened their boots. The sick man said he would wait til] 


little stable back of it.I have seen the defendant. I saw him, ora | morning, and the slouchy one didn’t think he would black his boots at 
man that looked like him, at my house some two or three weeks before all. The sick man retired early, and in the morning asked me to ex- 


| the Winston robbery. Was not home at the time, but found the de- amine his mouth, which I did. In the evening previous the defendant 
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asked if we had any opium. I said no, but as _my wife had been sick 
Thad some morphine. I fixed two doses in one. The defendant ob- 
served, I reckon it is not poison,” and the heavy man took it. At 
the supper-table the slouchy man’s name was called. The defendant 
said his name was McGinnis, and the sick man’s name was given as 
Johnson. 

The defendant said he was married and so was the sick man, and 
the others were single. The defendant seemed to know all about fair 
horses, but more about runners than trotters. In the morning Liddell 
helped me to load my wood. The slouchy man produced a bottle of 
stimulants and offered it to me, but I declined. They then sampled 
it lightly themselves. The arrangement with the defendant had been 
that if the sick man was not able to leave I should take him to Kidder 
in a buggy. The prisoner gave me 50 cents to buy quinine with, but I 
still owe him that sum, as he had left before I returned with the quin- 
ine. Since I first saw the defendant in the Gallatin Jail I went in there 
by myself, and after some preliminary talk with the defendant, I said: 
I guess I had the pleasure of entertaining you and three other men 
one night.“ He looked at me slightly and then down and said: “I 
have no remembrance of it.“ Said I: 1 guess I did. You and three 
other men, and one was quite sick.“ He looked up in a kind of study 
and shook his head and said: I don't remember. I have no recollec- 
tion of it.” I have since seen Dick Liddell, and recognized him as the 
man I saw at my house. 

Cross-examined: The defendant when at my house wore Burnside 
whiskers about three inches long, anda light mustache. Liddell at 
that time had a beard all over his face, about three or four. weeks’ 

growth. His mustache was not so long as now. 

Re- direct: I am positive the defendant is the man who was in my 
house on that occasion. 

Mrs. James Lindsay testilied: I live at Chillicothe. Jam a sister of 
the last witness. I saw the defendant at my brother’s in June, 1881, 
about two weeks before the Winston robbery. Three others came with 
him. I recognize Liddell ag one of them. He had a good appearance. 
Had a mustache and had not recently been shaved. Another of the 
three, who was sick with neuralgia at the time, had a beard all 
over his face. [I first saw the defendant, who rode up to the gate, and 
said they had a sick man with them and asked if they could be enter- 
tained for the night. The fourth man was rather green looking. I 
remember the defendant having a conversation on some religious topic 
with my sister-in-law. He seemed to bea very religious man. I am 
sure the defendant is the man I saw that day. 

Cross-examined: The man I saw at my house had Burnside whiskers 
und a mustacke. In the morning after Frank James was out eating 
cherries under the trees and Liddell was with him. I would have 
known either the defendant or Liddell if I had met them on road before 
the surrender. I never forget aface. [remember seeing Mr. Johnson 
here at the June term. I do not remember seeing Mr. Phillips. [Mr. 
Phillips was not present in June. ] 

Dr. Wm. E. Black testified: I live at Gallatin, Mo.; I have seen the 


talked with him in jail at Independence; he spoke of the merits of dit. 
ferent actors: I believe he said he had seen Keene play Richard III. at 
Nashville, and also seen Lawrence Barrett, McCullough, and, I think, 
he spoke cf Ward as a favorite actor with him, and that he delineated 
the Shakespearean characters he played better than any One he knew, 
heing a young man; he also spoke of Miles. 

D. Mathews testified: I live in Clay County, Mo., near Kearney, 
four and a half miles from Mrs. Samuels; I lost a horse on June 19—be- 
fore the Winston robbery—a sorrel, with a blazed face and white hind 
feet; I got him some time in August after the robbery; he was at a 
farmer’s by the name of Miller, in Ray County. 

Cross-examined: This horse was 15 1-2 hands high. The blaze was 
2 inches wide and extended from his eyes down over his nose. I re- 
covered him through a reward I had offered for him. 

Wm. R. Roberts testified: I live in Clay County. I remember the 
Winston robbery. I took up a bay mare about the end of July or 
first of August. She was taken up on my farm in Clay County and I 
urned her over to Sheriff Timberlake, who told me he was going to 
take ber to Liberty. To the best of my recollection I took her up 
about a week after the Winston robbery. 

Cross-eramined: The mare had a small star in the forehead and a 
white left hind foot. 

Mrs. Lindsay was recalled and testified that Mrs. Wolfenberger was a 
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sister of hers and could not attend at this trial on account of sickness 
I said 1 saw Mr. Johnson here in June, but I was frightened at the time. 
I know 1 have seen him, but cannot say when. I noticed my mistake 
as I left the Court-room. 

Court took a recess for dinner at this point, and the State announced 
its expectation of closing in a few moments after recess. | 

After recess Frank R. O'Neil, of the Republican, was called to the 
stand, and, having stated that he had counseled with no one touchin:; 
the questions submitted last evening for his answer to-day, was inform. 
ed by the Court that the law did not regard communications to tie 
press as privileged. Mr. O'Neil, at the suggestion of Mr. Shanklin, of 
| the State’s counsel, submitted a paper to the Court containing a state- 

) ment of his position. This paper was afterwards read by witness in 

open court. It is simply a disclaimer of any attempt to obstruct the 
process of justice, but states that after giving his pledge of contidence 

| to the defendant before the surrender, he afterwards, to some extent, 
acted as adviser for the defendant, and should on that account be ex- 
cused from answering. Witness further declined to state whether any 
of the parties present before the surrender with the defendant and him- 
self were called as witnesses for the defense in this case. The Court 

reserved its decision on the question of compelling witness t. 
answer. 

James R. Timberlake testified: In 1881 I lived in Clay County, and 
was its Sheriff. Iknow Mr. Roberts. At that time he lived in the 
north-east portion of the county. I went out to his place and got a bay 

| mare with a star on her forehead shortly after the Winston robbery. | 
kept her at Liberty for ten or fifteen days, and then the owner claimed 
) her. The owner was named Graham. He afterward traded her to a 
) livery man named Reed, who kept her at his stable, which is next to 
Mine. 
SIXTH DAY’S TRIAL. 


Sam T. Brosius testified: I live at Gallatin; have lived heré for the 
last two years. I am a lawyer by profession. I was on thedrain that 
was robbed at Winston. We were about on time at Winston. There 
was a commotion on the front platform of our car, and two men com- 
menced firing, as I thought at the time, directly through the car. A= 
the two men came in they called out, hold up” or show up,” and I 
looked squarely into the face of the smaller of the two men to see that 
he noticed me; I held up my hands. As soon as the shooting com- 
menced I saw that the conductor was hit. The two men continued to 
advance through the car till the larger of the two came up and nearly 
passed, when the conductor commenced sinking. He caught him, and 
the other man then came up on the other side. They hustled the con- 
ductor out on the platform, then came back, and passed me again, go- 
ing out at the front end of the car. There was firing on the outside after 
they passed out. The larger man was full-faced, with beard all over 
his face, and would weigh 186 to 200 pounds. He was perhaps a full 
half-head taller than the conductor. I do not think the defendant is 


| the man. 
defendant since the surrender; had a few words in the jail with him; I | 


Cross-examined: Think I was erect a full half minute of the time 
during which the men were in the car. I noticed that the bullets all 
hit in the ceiling. The big man did not have on a duster. I could not 
swear to a stitch 2 elg g that either of the two men had on. The 

toned and had whiskers three or four 

Sheard me tell about what I saw. 


inches long. 


They would 2 ® notice anything, and I would 
assent to that don’t remember telling parties 
who came to 


description of the robbers that 
ore old somebody that the muzzle of 
the robber's revol! large and that I thought it was an 
eight-inch navy revo hot teil Mr. T. B. Gates, the day after 
the robbery, that I could not recognize either of the men, and that I was 
under the seat. I don’t believe I could recognize either of the robbers 
right now if he was brought into the court and placed before me. Jf 
any citizen ever said that I told him that I was under the seat, he 
lied. 

He- direct: I don’t remember a conversation with Mr. Eli Dennis in 
which I stated that the shooting was done so quick and there was such 
confusion that I couldn’t tell how the men looked or anything about it. 
I don’t remember telling Mr. Robert L. Tomlin on the first of August. 
after the robbery, that one of the robbers looked as though he was fif- 
teen feet high, and that I was so excited I couldn't tell how the mer 
looked at all. If I bad sac’ a conversation I made the statements to 


T could not des 
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avoid inquiry, as so many people were asking me about it. I did not 
tell my law partner, Mr. Gillingham, in the presence of C. L. Ewing 
and A. Ballinger, that I was so badly excited 1 could not remember 
anything as to how these men looked. When I described them before 

it was as I did to-day—that they both had whiskers all over their faces. 
_ Re-cross-examination: I am certain the defendant is not one of the 
men I saw on the train 


~ Re-direct: I went to Nashville with the following note from the de- 
fendant: 


Mr. Brosius, go to see Mr. Clint. Cantwell by all means. He lives in 
sight of the Jeff Hyde property. Remember me kindly to all the 
family. Respectfully, 

(Signed) B. J. Woopson. 


May 3, 1883. 


did not go to Nashville to get testimony to support an alibi. Did 
' uot see the accused until three weeks after my return. I am not in- 
terested in this trial. If the defendant is guilty I want him punished. 
Fletcher W. Horn testified: Live in Nashville, Tenn. lam now 
connected with the detective force of that city. Iknow B. J. Wood- | 
son. I believe I got acquainted with him in 1877. I first formed his 
acquaintance in the summer of 1877, and last saw him in March, 1881. 
He resided most of the time in the White’s Creek settlement. He was 
either farming or hauling logs for the Indiana Lumber Company. Then 
I saw him as often as once a week. Saw him last in Nashville, about 
the 26th of March, the time that Bill Ryan was arrested. When I 
knew him he wore sandy whiskers, short on the sides, and fuller on the 
chin, say four or five inches long. He was a hard-working man, who 
conducted himself as a gentleman. His associates were men of stand- 
ing and position. I have seen Dick Liddell there in 1879 or 1880. I 
knew him as Smith. Met him in Bosse’s saloon at Nashville. Never 
saw Liddell and tke defendant together. 
duced to him by Squire Adams, on the corner of Dedrick and Cherry | 
streets, as Dick Liddell. This was after he had been in Alabama. I 


horse-in partnership with Taylor, the blacksmith. Afterward he bought 
the horse Jim Malone.” He owned the horse Jim Scott.“ In 1877 
{ saw Heward and Woodson together once or twice in the pool-room. 
Believe I knew Jim Cummings, but am not positive. Did not know 
the Hites. Never saw B. J. Woodson in company with Liddell or 
Cummings. Never saw Liddell and defendant together. I saw very 
little of Liddell, and that only by accident. Was subpenaed here for 
the State. Was present in June on transportation furnished me by 
Squire Earthman. . 
Cross eramined: Did not know Woodson and Howard were the 
James Brothers, or I would have tried to take them. 

As far as I know, Dick Liddell deported himself well while in Nash- 
ville. The defendant has since alluded to me as a Falstaff.“ Never 
saw any of the men I have spoken of in Nashville. After the arrest of 
Bill Ryan, I went with Mr. Sloan to Mrs. Hite’s, and sat round while he 
asked questions. Mr. Sloan professed at that time to be attorney for 
Frank James. I wrote a letter to Thomas Furlong, in St. Louis, asking 
transportation for Mr. Sloan as a witness for the State; also for Mr. 
Moffatt, Wm. Earthman, Mrs, myse 
for transportation for Mr. 8 
accused. Mr. Sloan did mi 

Re-direct: The letter 
conducted himself as a get * 
ly as I did the defendant. 4 

Raymond B. Sloan testified : : — ai-taw. I live in Nash- 
ville. I knew the defendant by the. name of Woodson some time 
during the winter of 1876-77. That winter I discovered he was living 
in the old Felix Smith house, that had never had a light in it since the 
war. I have crossed the ferry with him, and seen him driving a four- 
horse team or sometimes mules. I had no intimate personal acquaint- 
ance with him. I last saw him in Nashville, March 26, 1881. Once 
that day I saw him at Jonas Taylor’s blacksmith shop, and then again 
near the Louisville depot. He had light sandy whiskers all over his 
face, short on cheeks and longer on the chin, and a mustache. I don’t 
think he showed evilence of shaving any part of his face. He was 
dressed in a light-colored coat, rawhide boots, pants within his boots, 
and a soft black Derby hat. I remember seeing the defendant after 
that. J once was a witness in the various continuances and hearings 


ake was attorney for the 
iim transportation. 

‘As far as I saw, Liddell 

in’t see him as frequent- 
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The next time I was intro- : 
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knew Jesse James as J. B. Howard. Remember his buying a blooded | Winston. 


of an assault and battery case. I never missed bic 
after March 26, 1881. Z 

Cross-ecaumined:; 1 remember telling you in the Mass. 

Nashville, that 1 thought I was the last man in Nashville who haa. 
Frank James. That I saw him on horseback shaking bands with 
man, and saying. Good-bye. I may never see you again.” I did not 
know that from February 5 to March 26, 1881, Woodson or James was 
not doing anything, or that he was living in Nashville with Jesse James. 
I went up to Mrs. Hite’s as attorney for Frank James, and reduced her 
statement to writing. I knew Horn was a witness for the State. Mrs. 
Hite didn't sign it; andjHorn;signed.a statement that she acknowledged 
itto betrue. I took Horn along, because I considered it would save me 
a trip to Gallatin if he came here. He could contradict Mrs. Hite if she 
made a contrary statement. I remember telling you at the Maxwell 
that perhaps you had better see a man named Sullivan, who pretended 
to know a great deal about this matter. I was Frank James’ attorney 
at the time. I remember observing to you that the papers said I was 
Frank James’ legal attorney before I knew it myself. 

Re-direct: I was engaged as the defendant’s local attorney August 8, 
| and saw Mrs. Hite on August 13. Think lsaw Mr. Wallace at the 
Maxwell a day or two after, say about August 17. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Montgomery testified: I livea mile and a half east of 
Winston. I remember the Winston robbery. Somestrange men ate at 
our house that night. The clock struck seven before they finished. The 
younger man was the taller and light-complexioned, with Burnside 
whiskers. The older man had dark whiskers and mustache, and dark 
clothes. One horse was a bay and the otherashadelighter. They had 
some bundles tied to their saddles. 

Q. Is the defendant one of those men? 

A. I think not, but I cannot be positive. 

Cross-ecamined: I think both horses were bay but one was lighter 
than the other. The bigger man had whiskers all over his face, chin 

and all. 

Miss Missouri Montgomery testified: I live a mile and a half east of 
Am a Caughter of the last witness. I remember the night 
of the Winston robbery, and remember two parties coming to our house 
that evening about six o’clock on horseback. They remained there 
half an hour, I suppose, and got their suppers at the end of the house 
in the open air. I don’t think Isaw the defendant there. I wouldn't 
say positively. I don't think he resembles either of them in the least. 

Cross-ecamined: The older of the two, had whiskers all over his face 
of a brown color. He was arather heavy set man, and wore dark- 
brown clothes. I never saw Jesse James. The other man was tall and 
very slim; had light hair and no whiskers, except a little on each side. 
Neither of them had a large blaze-faced sorrel horse. 

John L. Dean testified: Am a farmer, and live seven miles southwest 
of here. I know Jonas Potts. I remember a conversation with him 
at his shop November 20, 1882. He said he had been to Independence 
to see Frank James, and that he had never seen him before. I re- 
member on another day that two men came up to Potts’ shop in a car- 
riage and wanted to get a neck-yoke fixed, and that Potts left the 
shop, and when he came back was somewhat excited, and said they 
were the men he had shod horses for before the Winston robbery. The 
larger of the two men was a low, heavy-set, dark-complexioned man, 
with heavy whiskers. The other was about my size, with fair complex- 
ion and no beard at all. 

Cross-examined: I told Mr. Rush what I knew about this matter. I 
don’t remember talking to Mr. Rusb about this case at Winston in 
April or May last. I don’t think Potts was in liquor when I talked to 
him. 

Marion Duncan testified: [am a farmer and live about three and a 
half miles southeast of Winston. I know Jonas Potts. I remember 
conversing with him about Jesse James along in the fore-part of the 
winter of 1882-3. I don’t remember any conversation with him before 
that. Remember Potts’ saying to me that Jesse James was at his 
shop; that he had seen his picture at Winston, and he was the very 
man he had shod a horse for. 

Cross-excamined: Mr. Potts had been to town that evening and was 
pretty boozy in that conversation. 

Gus A. Chapman testified: Know Mr. Potts. I remember him say- 
ing to me after his return from Gallatin Jail, where he had seen the 
defendant, that he didn’t know if he had ever seen him before and could 
not tell. 

Wm. E. Ray testified: | 


knew Frank Wolfenberger. [ saw him io 
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James had been brought here. Did not ee him 
x think he would be able to recognize him. 


ense offered in evidence the record of the trial and con- 


In of Dick Liddell for horse-stealing in Vernon County in 1874, 
ach after objection was admitted to be read to the jury. Recess till 
1:30 p. m. 

Joseph A. Shelby, usually alluded to as Gen. Joe Shelby,” was the 
first witness called after recess. He testified as follows: 

By Mr. Phillips: I have for thirty-four years resided in Lafayette 
County. I live nine miles from Lexington and nearer Page City. I 
remember Jesse James, Dick Liddell, Bill Ryan and Jim Cummings 
coming to my place in November, 1880. I was spreading hemp at the 

_ time, working some twelve or fifteen men, and when I returned home 
that evening I found four men with horses in my yard. Jesse James 
was there. Young Cummings I knew before, and this man Liddell 
passed as Mr. Black at that time. In the morning I had a conversa- 
tion with Jesse James in the presence of Dick Liddell, in which I said 
that a couple of young men had been arrested for supposed complicity 
with the alleged bank robbery at Concordia, and that I didn’t think 
they had anything to do with it; and I asked Jesse James if he knew 
anything about that affair to tell me, and he said, pointing to Dick 
Liddell, ‘‘ There is the man that hit the Dutch Cashier over the head.” 

I remember in the month of November, 1881, meeting Liddell and 
Jesse James in my lane, and when I asked Jesse who was ahead of 
them he replied, Jim Cummings and Hite. I remember meeting Jesse 
James and Liddell again in the fall of 1881, and of asking Jesse where 
Frank was, and of his announcement that Frank’s health was such that 
he had been South for years, and that when I asked the same ques- 
tion of Liddell he announced that he had not seen him for two years. I 
reckon! know Cummings better than any man except the Fords and 
his own people. Iknew him in the army and since the war. He has 
been at my house a dozen times. He was with me in the Confederate 
army. Ihave not seen Frank James since 1872. I believe he sits right 
there now. With the permission of the Court, can I be tolerated to 
shake hands with an old soldier? 

The Court. No, sir, not now. 

Witness. I did not see him-in jail. I have not seen him since 1872. 
J am correct about it, gir, when I say that the four parties to whom I 
have alluded by uame did dt include Frank James, who was not, with 
them. With regard to the arrival of Mrs. Frank James at Page City 
in the spring of 1881, I have this to say. It seems a lady arrived at 
Page City. I cannot talk dates, like any other farmer, and Mrs. Scott, 
a widow woman, whose husband was Captain of the 3d Lonisiana, -and 
who died at Wilson's Creek, sent her son over for me, and stated there 
was alady there who wanted to see me. 

I went at once. Mrs. James said to me: I am in distress. This 
man Liddell and others are committing depredations in the South, and 
they are holding my husband amenable for it, as he has been charged 
with being connected with them. I have come over on purpose to ask 
you to intercede with the Governor.” I told her there was no necessity 
for that, and no hope of success. I told her furtber that Governor 
Woodson had talked to me at the Planters’ House. For Hardin.I had 
no respect at all. She wanted me to interfere in her husband’s behalf 
with the Governor. I told her it was folly to do so, and advised her to 
go home to her father. I think I remained half an hour talking to her. 
She remained at Mrs. Scott's all night. She didn't stop at my house. 
She could have stopped there if she had desired. As to the sewing- 
machine, I don’t know what time the sewing-machine arrived there. 
She simply gave Mr. Birch, the agent at the depot, directions for ship- 
ping it, and I don’t know where she directed it to be shipped at all. I 
was only assisting a woman in distress, and if she had been Dennison’s 
wife, the most obnoxious man in the country 

Here the Court stopped the witness short with a severe reprimand. 
The fact was, and it was rapidly becoming patent to everybody in the 
courteroom, that Mr. Shelby was drunk. A sample of this testimony 
will be given verbatim a little further on. 

Continuing, the witness said: Mrs. James left orders with the agent 
for the shipment of the sewing-machine. She was a lone woman, with 
a little child, and crying, and any man who would have faltered in giv- 
ing suggestion or aid ought to be ashamed of himself. I bad known 
Frank James since 1862. I know him now, the first time I have seen 
him for twelve years. I got acquainted with him in our army. 

Cross-examined—By Mr. Wallace: This sewing-machine you didn't 
see at all? 


Nobody knows better than yourself that I didn’t see it.” 

The Court. Answer the question ina a ao manner. 

Witness. I did not. 

‘* You didn’t have anything to do with it at all?” 

“ Nothing in the world.” 

Sir, you are just as sure of that as you are of anything else?” 

Ves, and I am just as sure of anything else.” 

To the Court: “I would like to know if the Judge is going to ber- 
mit a lawyer to insult an unarmed man, who is a witness in this case?” 

The Court. Every witness comes in here unarmed, sir. 

By Mr. Wallace. What are your initials? 

II you are desirous of knowing, go to this bank here and you will 
find out.” 

The Court. Answer his question. 

Witness. Joe O. Shelby is my name. 

Then your initials would be J. O. S.“ 

e to che banks in this town and you will find it Joe O. S.” 

„Look at the way-bill and see if that has ‘J. O. S.“ as the consignor 
of that sewing-machine? There may be a great many J. O. S.’s, who 
in that section have those initials beside you.” 

Jou had better go and inquire.” 

The Court. I won’t have any more nonsense of that kind. You will 
have to answer questions as they are put. 

Witness (to Court). You are not protecting me at all. 

Mr. Phillips. I simply suggest to the Court that under the circum- 
stances this examination had perhaps better be deferred. 

Witness. Not at all. Better let it goon. Now is the time for it to 
go on. 

The Court (to witness). General Shelby, you are a man that I re- 
spect and a man with a State-wide reputation as a gentleman. Wedid 
not expect such demeanor in this court-room. I must admonish you 
that I cannot permit this to go on any further,” 

Witness. I want to know from the Court, if, after having said what 
he (Mr. Wallace) has, he is to charge me with receiving a bill of lading 
as J. O. S.“ 

To this there was no reply. 

Mr. Wallace. ‘I ask you if when Mrs. Frank James came there 
with a sewing-machine to be shipped to Mrs. B. J. Woodson, you did 
not yourself become the consignor and ship it thence to Independence 
for the purpose of keeping any one else from getting track of it?” 

No, sir, I did not.” 

„ ask you if this ‘J. O. S. doesn’t indicate that?” Med 

No, sir, not at all. She arrived there asI related. I gave her a 
note to Mr. Russell, agent of the Missouri Pacific at Independence, to 
take it and send her up to Independence.” 

But it would be wearisome to follow the witness word for word. He 
testified further: I saw Dick Liddell. I was not brought into court to 
see if he was the man; neither you nor anybody else can bring m2 in any- 
where. Nobody knows better than yourself that I was not brought in 
to look at Mr. Liddell. The man I saw was Mr. Black, alias Liddell, the 
thief. st 

The Court. I want no more epithets of that kind in the ceurt-room. 

Witness. Very good, Judge. He has forced it on me. If I am 
guilty of a misdemeanor, oct. mex punish me for it. 

The Court. I shall do: ~ | 

Mr. Wallace. You 
terwards, didn’t you?. 

Jou don’t propos 
soldier of the Federal 

“It is very wrong fer’ 


make remarks about what 


Witness. I don't like to allude to a visit toa gentleman’s home. 
That is indelicate and improper. 

„Did you see Liddell there?” 

„ did, sir. I saw him like a viper, curled up in a rocking-chair.“ 

„Von saw him again at the hotel the other night, or was that a 
drummer that you took for him?“ 

No, sir; by no means.” 

“Were you not about to kill the drummer, thinking he was Dick 
Liddell?” 

I have lived thirty-four years in this State and never killed anybody 
ye ” 

Answer the question.” 
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& was not.“ 2 

„This gentleman was seated at the table opposite to me, and he 
dropped his knife and fork and looked at me. I bave his card in my 
pocket. He isa Michigan man, not one of your people at all, but a 
better man than yourself for instance. He was staring at me. I am 
not in the habit of staring at men on the street, especially ladies any 
way, and I must have made some casual remark about it.” 

Did you get your pistol out?” 

No, sir!” . 

„Didn't the Marshal of Lexington see you draw your pistol?” 

„No, sir; he is a liar, or anybody else, if he says so.” 

The Court. I want no more such remarks as that, Gen. Shelby, or 
I will fine you $50. 

In this way the testimony proceeded. Witness testified that Dick 
Liddell had partaken of his meals, aud fed his corn to Liddell's horse. 
That was in 1880, and Jesse James was with him and Cummings and 
Ryan. Did not know that Jesse James was wanted by the officers. 
Knew it was asserted that be had been guilty of misdemeanors. Never 
told any officers where they could find him, but did once notify the 
Chicago and Alton and Missouri Pacific people that if they were under 
the apprehension that George Sheppard had killed him they were being 
misled, and that he was not dead. The last time Jesse was at my 
‘house was at Page City, in the fall of 1881, where I saw Frank James 
in 1872, which is the last time I saw him. He was bleeding at the 
lungs, and Dr. Orear was attending him. I don’t know that he was an 
outlaw then, or that he is one to-day. I don’t know that he was then 
fleeing from the officers. 

He was at my house some sixty or eighty days that time, and everybody 
knew it. When the four men came to my house, as I have already 
stated, I told them I could only accommodate two of them for the 
night. Bill Ryan and Jesse James stayed all night with me. The 

others stopped with a man from Illinois named Graham, who had been 
in the Federal army. Iam certain that Ryan was not pointed out to 
me as the man who hit the Dutch cashier over the head. ~ 
As witness started to leave the court room he asked permission to go 
over and shake hands with the defendant. This the Court refused, 
saying: 20 
You can call on him some other time.“ Whereupon Shelby nodded 
to the accused as he walked out, and said: 
„God bless you, old fellow.” 
Frank Tutt testified: I reside at Kansas City. Prior to living there 
I lived at Lexington, Mo. Iam a coal-oil inspector. I know Dick 
Liddell. I remember meeting him in front of Gardner's saloon at Kan- 
sas City just after the Ford boys had been pardoned, after the trial at 
St. Joe. Mr. James M. Crowder was present at the time. On that 
occasion Liddell, when asked where Frank James was, said he didn’t 
know the whereabouts of Frank, and that he and Jesse didn't get along 
well together, and he hadn't seen him for years. 
Cross- eramined: I had been pursuing the James boys for a couple 
of months, but never caught any of them. 
James S. Demastus testified for the defense, as follows: I reside in 
Richmond, Mo.; am a Justice of the Peace there. I remember the tes- 
timony of Mrs. Bolton at the Wood Hite inquest. I understood her to 
testify that she had not seen es for about two years, and 
then at her father’s. She wag , Harbison Place, and 
had been there about two yt 
Cross-examined: She 
and Jesse James as memt 
since she had seen Frank Je 
by Mr. Farris,-a juror, after | 
curiosity as anything else. . 
Here Mr. Phillips said that Gen. Shelby was at the door, and desired 
to make a statement. The Court’s permission being given, Gen. Shelby 
said : 
„Before I say anything more I desire to say that if anything I said 
offended the dignity of the Court yesterday, I regret it exceedingly. As 
to other parties, I have no regrets to make.” 
Here ensued a running colloquy between witness and the Court, in 
which the Court severely censured witness for coming into court yes- 
terday in a condition unfit to testify, and fined him for that offense $10, 
which the witness paid and left the court. 

James C. Mason testified: I reside in Ray County; remember Cap- 
tain Ford stating to me that he didn’t think Frank James was at Win- 
ston or Blue Cut; that he had settled down and left the boys; remew- 
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ber also a conversation with Mrs. Bolton, when she said that Frank 
James was trying to lead an honest life, and was a different man from 
Jesse; that Frank would go away and try to settle down, when Jesse 
would come to live with him, and the detectives would come and he 
would have to leave. 

Here a wravgle came up over a question said to have been pro- 
pounded to little Willie Bolton by the defense. A reference to the of- 
ficial report showed uo such question had been asked, whereupon Willie 


Bolton was recalled in order that the defense might bring their im- 


peachment battery to bear. 

W. Bolton being recalled denied ever telling James C. Mason shortly 
after Jesse James’ death that he had never seen Frank James, or that 
the others had been at bis mother’s house, and had said that Frank 
James had quit them. He didn’t remember ever telling Mason any- 
thing at all about the outlaws. 

James C. Mason, resuming the stand, testified that Willie Bolton had 
made at the time and place stated the statement which he just now de- 
nied having made. 

Annanias Duval testified: I live in Ray County and know Mr. J. T. 
Ford. I know all of the family. Know Willie Bolton. Had a con- 
versation with John T. Ford, in which be said he never saw and didn’t 
know Frank James, and did not know that he was anywhere in this 
country. 

Cross-ecamined: Never heard the Fords say that any of the gang 
were there. 

W. D. Rice testified: I reside three miles south of Richmond, Mo., 
and half a mile from J. T. Ford. I remember a conversation with 
Willie Bolton a day or two after the Wood Hite inquest, in which he 
said he had told a story before the Coroner’s Jury, and that his mother 
bad made him do it. 

Cross- eramined: Believe this was before Frank James had given 
himself up. 

James Duval, recalled for the State, testified in answer to Mr. Wal- 
lace: The horse my brother lost was a sorrel. We got him from Mr. 
Sawyer, and I found him in February, 1883, in charge of Bob Hall, at 
Samuels’ Station, in Nelson County, Ky. The horse was lost Novem- 
ber 10, 1880. 

John T. Samuels, called for the defense, testified: I am a farmer. I 
am a half-brother to defendant. I live three miles northeast of Kear- 
aey with Mrs. Samuels. Have lived there with her twenty-two years 
continuously. It was in 1876 that I last saw the defendant before the 
Winston robbery. He was married then. Last saw him in January 
last. Never saw bim from 1876 up to that time. Iwas at home in the 
summer of 1881. Was not absent at any time} during that summer. 
Saw Jesse James during that summer about the first of May at my 
mother’s. He was in company with Dick Liddell. He told me he 
came from Kentucky. My mother and father were home when Dick 
and Jesse arrived. I heard my mother ask Jesse where was Frank, 
and he replied he had left him in Kentucky, and that he was in bad 
health and was talking of going South. She then asked Liddeil the 
same question and received a similar answer. Jesse James was at 
our house two or three months that summer off and on. I last saw 
him there about the last of July or first of August that summer. Dur- 
ing that time I saw at our house Dick Liddell, Clarence and Wood Hite, 
and Charley Ford, and no oneelse. The James boys and Wood Hite 
are cousins. 

Continuing, the witness said: Wood Hite was rather tall, with high 
forehead, long nose, fair complexion, and beard on his face about one 
and a half inches long, also a mustacke. Jesse was a large man, full- 
faced, with beard all over his face—a sandy beard, which I don’t think 
was darker than Wood Hite’s. Clarence was square built, delicate, and 
fair complexioned, with bad front teeth, so decayed that they would be 
quickly noticed. There was a striking family resemblance between 
Frank James and Wood Hite. I saw Jim Cummings at my mother’s 
house that summer in the last of June, 1881. His sister lives two and 
a half miles from my mother’s. I next saw him July 1 at the same 
place. He came there the first time with Jesse and Dick Liddell. He 
was by himself the last time. These parties were there several times 
that summer. I did not know of my own knowledge where the defend- 
ant was that summer. Cummings was rather tall and slim, with light 
hair—as tall as Frank James, and about 36 years old. Last saw him 
in July, 1881. 

Cross-examined: I heard that all these men were outlaws. Saw in 
the papers that they had robbed trains and killed men. They came 
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and went armed. We fed Dick Liddell, though not related to him or 
Cummings. I knew that Cummings was charged with horse-stealing 
in Clay County. Never told of his presence there. Kept his presence 
here and that of the others a secret. In 1876 I saw him in company 
with Jesse and their two wives. Saw him in 1875 and 1874. When I 
tirst saw Jim Cummings in 1881 he was on the porch of Mrs. Samuels. 
The other time he came to my window at night. I tended a crop that 
summer. Charley Ford first came there in July, 1881. 

He was there also immediately before the Blue Cut robbery, when 
they left in a wagon, to which Charley Ford’s black pony and another 
horse was hitched. I was there then. The other horse was Dick Lid- 
dell's. I don't remember whether that wagon left in July or August. 
Think Charley Ford's first visit was in the last of July. He was never 
there until after the Winston robbery. First saw Jim Cummings there 
the last of June. First told Mr. Johnson from this stand that Cummings 
was there in 1881. I talked to Messrs. Johnson and Phillips, of the 
defense, day before yesterday. Mr. Phillips asked me about Jim Cum- 
mings. I had also told Mr. Garner, of the defense, about Cummings, 
Ihave heard Wood Hite called Father Grimes because of his stoop 
shoulders and old ways. He had whiskers all over his face—dark 
whiskers, darker than Jesse’s. Jim Cummings had a complexion per- 
haps as red as mine, with little eyes. I don’t know anything about his 
education. He could carry on a conversation as well as some other 
men. Never heard him quote any Shakspeare. There was left in the 
wagon Dick Liddell, Charley Ford, Clarence Hite, Wood Hite and Jesse 
James. There were not six men, and the sixth man was not Frank 
James, as far as I know. They were armed with revolvers. They had 
guns at the house, two Winchesters and a shotgun. Liddell had a 
shotgun and Jesse a Winchester. I don’t know whether there was a 
suit of woman’s clothes there. They got a woman’s dress, from my 
mother. I don’t know what it was for. 

Mrs. Zerelda Samuels, a gray-haired lady of 55, with a shortened 
right arm, and dressed in black, testified: I have lived for forty years 
in Clay County. Iam the mother of Jesse and Frank James. Frank 
was 40 years old last January. I have lived three miles from Kearney. 
have other children—Mrs. Palmer, Mrs. Nicholson, Mrs. Hall and 
John T. Samuels. Jesse was killed two years ago next April (this 
with tears). I was home during the summer of 1881. Jesse was at 
my house during 1881. He came there either in May or June—in May, 
I think. Before that he had not been home for sometime. The first time 
de came Jim Cummings and Dick Liddell were with him no, only Dick 
Liddell. I asked Jesse where Buck,“ or Frank, was, and he said he 
bad left him in Kentucky in bad health. I said, Son, you know he is 
dead,” and I turned to Liddell and he said they had left him in Ken- 
tacky. They left my house after the Winston robbery. I don't know 
the time. During that summer the parties that met at my house were 
Charley Ford, Dick Liddell, Clarence and Wood Hite and Jesse James. 
My son Frank was not there that summer. I have not seen Frank for 
seven years till I saw him at Independence. The last time before that 
I saw him was when Mr. Broome was Sheriff of Clay County, and they 
came to my house and shot at him. I saw Jim Cummings that sum- 
mer. His relations live three or four miles from my house. One of his 
sisters married Bill Ford, uncle of the Ford boys. Liddell and the 
Hites were often at my house that summer previous to the Winston 
robbery. I did not know that summer where Frank James was. I 
thought he was dead. I am 55 years old. Was 50 years old when I 
lest my band. 

Cross-examined: I remember the wagon leaving There were in it 
Jesse James, Charley Ford, Wood Hite,\Clarence Hite and Dick Liddell. 
Jim Cummings was there in Jane. I didn’t see him but that once. 
Johnny Samuels told me he was there one night at his window. The 
party that left in the wagon took food and clothing, and a dress, apron 
and bonnet that I furnished, so they could pass Soff one of the gentle- 
men for a lady, so you couldn't catch them. 

Allen H. Palmer-testified: I live in Wichita County, Tex. Am a 
cattle man. Have lived in Texas twenty years. First lived in Gray- 
son County. The last years in Wichita County. I married Frank 
James’ sister about thirteen years ago. I was not home all the time 
of the summer of 1881. I think I left home in May, between the Ist 
and 10th. I was down below Fort Worth working on a railroad, 
freighting. I had three children then. I returned about August Ist, or 
not far from the Ist. When I got home the Ist of August I found 
Frank James home with my family. I don't know what time he came 
there. I could not state how he was dressed at the time. I only 
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stayed at home but a few days, and I left him there. It was Septem- 
ber before I was home any more. When I got back he had gone. I 
next saw him yesterday. 

Cross-examined: Wichita Falls is on Wichita River, terminus of the 
Fort Worth and Denver. In 1881 there was no road nearer than Gaines- 
ville. In 1881 I lived in Clay County, eighteen miles northwest of 
Henrietta, ona ranch. My closest neighbor was a widow lady named 
Bogar, about half a mile off. She visited my family occasionally. 
She had two daughters and a son, a young man grown, who was al- 
tending to a bunch of cattle and visiting at my house. 

Wichita Falls is ten miles from the ranch I had then. A family 
named Wicker lived two miles from me. The family consisted of three 
boys and one married daughter, and her husband, Beckler. My next 
neighbor was six or seven miles off, called Harness, W. T. and I. H. 
They are now at Henrietta. Frank James had a horse when I got to 
my place—a dark bay horse. I didn’t ask him when he came or where 
from. I don’t know any Clarence, or Wood Hite, or Dick Liddell. I didn't 
ask where he came from or where he was going. 1 hadn’t seen Mrs. 
Samuels since 1879, when I was in Kansas City in jail, and she came to 
see me. The last time I saw Jesse James was the year of the railroad 
strike (1877). In 1881, in the summer, I worked on the roads in Texas, 
hauling from Fort Worth. Hauled on the Missouri Pacific, which was 
building there from Fort Worth to Cleburne, and from Cleburne to 
Alvaredo. My name was not on any of the rolls, but we were paid in 
money every few days. Don't remember who I worked for, or 
with, or whom I loaded with. We were working between Cleburne and 
Alvaredo, on the Missouri Pacitic, I think it was called. Frank White, 
at my house, stayed mostly up-stairs. He ate with the family. I think 
he was unwell at the time. He said that his lungs were affected. 

Re-direct: He was talking of surrendering if it could be fixed up in 
Missouri. When I was in jail at Kansas City I had been arrested in 
Texas for the Glendale robbery. | 

Re-cross: I think it was to Governor Crittenden that he talked of 
surrendering. 

The Court at this point took a recess till 1:30 p. m. 

The first witness called after recess was Mrs. Allen H. Palmer, who 
testified: I live at Wichita Falls, Tex.; I am the wife of the last wit- 
ness; have been living in Texas about ten years-continuously; have 
lived in Sherman, Clay, and Wichita Counties; lived in Wichita County 
since last fall; the defendant is my brother; he is older than I am; in 
the year 1881 I saw the defendant at my house in Clay County; he 
came there in June, in the first part of the month; he spoke of coming 
from Tennessee, and of having lived there. My family consists of a 
husband and two children. He stayed there till the Ist of July. He 
was gone and came back again by the Ist of August, and was gone off 
and on till September. The first time he was gone three or four weeks. 
My husband came back the Ist of August. My brother was there at 
that time. I don’t know where my brother went while he was gone. 
He remained in Texas a little over three months. I saw him 
offand on. He was there all of June. He went away the latter part of 
June or Ist of July, and was gone until the latter part of July, and 
from then off and on until some time in September he was at my house. 
I remember talking about him being anxious to have his friends nego- 
tiate his surrender to the Goverg of Missouri. When he left Texas 
he started for Califortigags n know where his wife was. 
Since that I never heag purre During this three 
months he was in Tex “very good. While Frank 
was there my husban nnot say for how long 
say four or five days. ae Insband was working on the 
raitroad near Fort Worthe® ped August Ist, and Frank was 
still there. I heard Frank spe Jesse; that they got scared and left 
where they were living. When they left Tennessee, Frank came to my 
house. 

Cross-examined: Frank got to my house the Ist of June. He told 
me he came from Tennessee. Of my own certain knowledge I don’t 
know where he came from. He went away in June and stayed away 
all of July till the latter part. After he came back he stayed offand on 
till September. I don't know where he was in July. He finally left in 
September. I couldn’t give the date, but it was along in the first of the 
month. I think the negotiations for the surrender were spoken of in 
the early portion of his visit. He spoke of friends, but didn’t say friends 
in Missouri. He said he would like to have his friends negotiate his 
surrender, as he would like to be pardoned. Idon’t know anything 
about Jesse wanting to surrender. I never saw Dick Liddell till this 
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week. I know nothing ef Clarence or Wood Hite. Frank came to my 
house on horseback on a bay horse. He hobbled it and turned it out 
on the range. He didn’t tell me where he got the horse. He stayed at 
my house in all of the three rooms at different times. If any one came 
he would go up-stairs or out of the room. We lived in a remote part of 
the country where there are few visitors. We had a few visitors during 
the time. Mrs. Bogar was there visiting once. She didn’t see Frank 
that I know of. When she was there Frank would sometimes be up- 
stairs or sometimes down cellar. Mr. Harness, a stock man, now liy- 
ing at Henrietta, was also a visitor while Frank was there. He was 


„State what time you arrived at Nashville.“ 

„ didn’t arrive at Nashville until July, 1876. I think I went directly 
then from Nashville out into what is known as the White’s Creek neigh- 
borhood. The first place I went to there was the widow Harriet Led- 
better’s, who lives over on White’s Creek. In the meantime I rented a 
farm, which, however, I could not get possession of until January 1, 
1878. I remained at Mrs. Ledbetter's during that fall. I put in a crop 
of wheat and moved there and lived in the place known as the Jesse 
Walton place. I lived on this place one year, that was up to 1878. 
Next year I rented a place from Felix Smith, on White’s Creek also, but 


originally from Cooper County, Mo. We saw him coming and Frank 
went into another room. In speaking of the surrender, he said he 
wanted to surrender; wanted a trial and to become a common, peaceable 
citizen. hae 

Question. Wanted a trial for what? For the Winston robbery? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Witness continued: I don’t know of his mentioning the name of 
any one who had been negotiating with Governor Crittenden. 

Re-direct: He told me that he left Tennessee because Bill Ryan had 
been captured; that he got frightened; that his health was bad, and he 
came to my place to see if it would improve his health, and he wanted 
to try and negotiate with the Governor for surrender. 

Bud Harbison testified: I reside in Richmond, Ray County, Mo. In 
coming from Richmond to the Harbison Place, where Mrs. Bolton 
lived, the road passes right. in front of my house without any fork or 
division, till the town is nearly reached. I was home and farming in 
1881. Have frequently seen men passing my house on the road, Re- 
member meeting a party of two or four at the creek on the road. 
Never saw defendant until I saw him in the Court-house yard Could 
not say that I recognized him as one of the many parties passing my 
house in the summer of 1881. Saw Dick Liddell or Mr. Anderson at 
Mrs. Bolton’s in February, 1882. I remember being at the house on 
Sunday early in December from 10 to ll a. m. I talked with Bob and 
Wilbuc Ford and Mrs. Bolton. I believe I saw nothing and heard noth- 
ing unusual that day. 

Cross-examined: I couldn’t identify any one of the four men whom 
met at the creek on the road. I don’t pretend to identify Dick Lid- 
dell as one of them. Did not recognize Wood Hite as one of them. 
I saw him after the exhumation of his body. He might have been 
stoop-shouldered. Had short whiskers and a little mustache, and 
would weigh 140 or 150 pounds. I don’t know whether defendant is 
one of the men I saw at the creek or not. I was on the Wood Hite 
jury of inquést. If Mrs. Bolton said anything about Frank James I 
don’t remember. I remember telling you that if she said anything 
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nearer to White’s Creek than the place I have just mentioned. 

remained there a year, and made a crop in the meantime—a gen- 
eral crop, as farmers raise—corn, oats and wheat. The next year I 
lived on what is known as the Jeff Hyde place, on Hyde's Ferry, about 
three and a half miles from Nashville. I remained there a year. 
During that year I didn’t farm any. I was working for the Indiana 
Lumber Gompany. That I think was in 1879.” 

„What kind of work did you do for the Indiana Lumber Company!” 

„I was working in the woods, logging, as they term it, and I work- 
ed off and on all that summer at that business, driving a four mule 
team, and after that time, I don’t remember just what month, I think 
it was-in 1880, I moved into Nashville. During that time, as it was 
very hard work logging, I got several strains and my health became 
impaired, and I found I would have to go at some other business. 
Thinking I could not stand working ten hours a day for three years as 
I had, I concluded to move into Nashville and go into some other busi- 
ness. During that time this gentleman who has been spoken of before, 
Mr. Ryan, was captured. Well, of course, I was apprehensive, and not 
knowing what sort of a man he was and only having a short acquaint- 
ance with him, I concluded that perhaps for the sake of his liberty he 
would be willing to sacrifice my life. So I concluded to leave, and did 
SO. 

„When and where was the first time you met your brother Jesse and 
the man Ryan?” 

My first meeting with my brother Jesse was entirely accidental; I 
was farming, as I stated, on the Walton place, and I had gone into the 
store of B. S. Rhea & Son, and while I was sampling oats and talking 
to one of the clerks, Jesse James walked out of the office, came up to 
me and says: Why, how do you do? Ispoketo him; didn’t call any 
nome of course. He was going by; he asked me where I was living, and 
Itold him; he went out home with me, and told me he was living in 
Humphreys County, which is, I suppose, 100 miles west of Nashville, 
ifI am not mistaken. I am not positive about the distance. He had 
been buying grain for this firm of B. S. Rhea & Son. That is where I 


about Frank James being there that he was there in May, though I 
could not be positive as to whether she said anything about it or not. 
I believe she said that he might have been there twice. She spoke of 
him as going by the name of Hall. She was asked about the James 
boys, and she said that she knew them, but when or where she had 
seen them, or what year I don’t remember. 

Samuel Venagle testified: In 1881 I was working as a carpenter for 
Mr. Weston till July. I know where Mrs. Hamilton’s is, about a mile 
north of Gallatin. I remember the circumstance of the Winston rob- 
bery. I remember that Mrs. Hamibtopigshouse was raised after I quit 
Mr. Weston, which was a few deli Minston robbery. 

This testimony was evidently ytradict Liddell wkere 
he speaks of a house in the having two stories, 
he thought, though he coulén#" 

At this point the defense anno 
minutes’ recess they could probably ge 
The Court ordered the recess asked for. 

At 3 o’clock the defendant, Frank James, took the stand in his own 
behalf, and was duly sworn. The examination was as follows: By 
Mr. Phillips: Mr. James, you are the defendant in this case?“ 

4 Yes.” 

Begin your statement of the history of this case, where the prosecu- 
tion began, with the time of your departure from Missouri for Tennessee 
some years ago. Just state when that was?“ 


first met him That, I think, was in the spring of 1878—perhaps in 
February or March. We generally sow oats there in February—in the 
latter part of February or first of March.” 

„Where did you first meet Ryan in Tennessee?” 

The first time I ever met William Ryan, I think, perhaps, was in 
the fall or winter of 1879. I am not positive as to that date, but it oc- 
curs to me now, as well as I recollect it, that it was in 187—no, it 
must have been in 1879. I am pretty certain it was.” 

„Where did you meet?” 

met him at my house. He had returned there with Jesse James, 
my brother, I suppose, though I cannot state that of my own knowl- 
edge. However, he came there one Sabbath with Jesse James, but his 
wife and children were boarding in Nashville at that time. He had 
gone to Jesse James’. Previous to this Dick Liddell had arrived at my 
house.” 

„What time did he come down there?” 

„What I mentioned about being apprehensive was the second time. 
The first time I ever met Dick Liddell in Tennessee was, I think, in 1879. 
I am not positive what month. He and Jesse James came in together. 
No one was with them when they arrived at my ‘house. Liddell was 
there off and on vatil that fall. He was then making trips to and fro, 
but where I have no idea. I never saw Ryan, Jesse James and Liddell! 
together any great deal in Nashville. When they were out of my sight 
my impression is they were together, but of course when they were 

That was in the winter of 1876, if I remember it correctly.” out of my sight I could not state what became of them. When I left 

State where you went and where you stayed.” Nashville, in consequence of Ryan’s arrest, my first purpose was to 

Well, sir, it is quite a route to follow it all round. I ranged across | protect my life so as to be able to support my family, and secondly to 
Southeast Missouri directly into Tennessee, crossing the Mississippi ) get shut of those parties who were around me. I could not prevent it. 
Of course I had no control of things, and that was the reason I Jeft 
there and went to Logan County, Ky., to George B. Hite's, who had 


r they were given fifteen 
ong with one more witness. 


river, I think, perhaps about between the lst and 5th of January, if I | 
am not mistaken.” — 


married d Uster Of my father’s tor his iret wife. 1 could not state when 


his first wife died. Ido not remember the date we arrived there nor 
just how long we stayed. I think, however, we arrived ir. the latter part 
of March, or the Ist of April, as well as I recollect the circumstance now. 
As to the officers coming there, if my memory serves me right it was 
on a Sunday that it was reported there were at Adairsville, one and a 
half or two miles from the Hite’s place, detectives looking for us, and 
they had followed us from Nashville. 

That Sunday morning three men were noticed coming toward the 
house. Our lane ran for quite a distance south of the house past the 
farm, and there was a little lane came up directly to the house, Some 
one saw them coming from a distance and said: ‘ Yonder come three 
men.“ My brother, being a somewhat excitable man, said: ‘No 
doubt those are the men that were in Adairsville.’ The detectives, as 
they supposed. I said, ‘I reckoned not; that I could not see what any- 
body could be following us for.’ Oh, yes,’ Dick says, ‘you know Jessie 
and I borrowed a couple of horses, and I expect these n. en are from 
back down in Nashville.“ I said, ‘I guess they won't come here.’ We 
went down-stairs, and I said, ‘ Don’t shoot anybody; for heaven’s sake, 
don’t kill anybody!’ They came down and went I don’t know where. 
{ went into the parlor and looked out of the window to see if they came 
up the lane directly in front of the house. I kept locking, but they 
didn’t come, but wert off. I thought perhaps it was some ore going 
to church—neighbors, perhaps—so I went back up-stairs. However, 
the men went on by, and Wood Hite followed them on a mule, and re 
ported that they had gone in a roundabout way to Adairsville, and 
ihey were the same men that we suspected of being detectives. I could 
not state positively whether I remained at Mrs. Hite’s ten days or ten 
weeks, but it was in the neigborhood of that time. 

»The Hite family was composed of George B. Hite, Mrs. Sarah Hite 
her daughter Maud, old Mr. Norris and bis wife. That is all who were 
there then. Of course, he bad other children who were not there at 
that time. Wood Hite’s name was Woodson Hite. I would suppose 
him to be between 33 and 35 years of age. I think I was perhaps 2 
years older than he. He was 5 feet 9 1-2 or 10 inches high. Cannot 
say whether his eyes were black or gray. His hair was light and his 
whiskers darker; rather dark sandy. He was a little stoop-shouldered, 
had a large, prominent nese and high forehead, and would weigh 

150 pounds whereas I only weigh 140. There was very little 
difference in our height. There was a striking family resem- 
blance between us. My attention was first called to it the 
first time Dick Liddell and Jesse James came to our house. The next 


morning after breakfast Jesse looked at me and says, Why, Dick,“ 


be says, ‘he Icoks like old Father Grimes.“ I said: ‘ Who is old Father 
Grimes? He says: ‘ He is your cousin, Wood Hite,’ and Dick laughed 
and said: Yes; he is.” Clarence Hite was slender. You weuld call 
him a stripling, very loose in his movements, light complexioned, and, 
I believe, light-haired, with no whiskers at all. When I saw him in Ken- 
tucky he looked just like a green boy. I suppose he would be 5 feet 8 
or 9 inches high. From the Hite’s we went to Nelson County, Ky., the 
county which has Bardstown for its county seat. We first arrived at 
Richard Hoskin’s, an old gentleman who lived ir the Knobs,’ for it is a 
very broken country. There I separated from Jesse James and Dick 
Liddell, and cannot tell where they went. I know a man in Nelson 
County named RobertHall. 

“I was not at his place in company. with Dick Liddell and Jesse James. 
There was no agreement entered into between Jesse James, Dick Lid- 
dell and myself, or myself with any other parties, to go to Missouri for 
the purpose of robbing the express at the Kansas City ferry; but, on 
the other hand, I tried to persuade them not to come to Missouri. 
Jesse and Dick had been talking of coming to Missouri ever since we 
left Nashville. Liddell had left his wife here and seemed very anxious 
to get back. I am not certain who was his reputed wife, but I believe 
it was Miss Mattie Collins. That is what I heard. Itold Jesse and 
Dick not to come to Missouri, because it would encanger the life of our 
mother. I said: ‘ You know already what bas been done there. You 
know there is no protection for my mother and family in the State of 
Missouri, let alone for you, and I would never go there.’ My advice 
to Dick Lindell was to go to work somewhere and then he would have 
much more money at the end of the year than if he put in his time gal- 
loping around the country. But Jesse said they would go anyway. So 
I separated from them in Nelson County, Ky. Asa matter of fact I 
was not at Hall’s in connection with Liddell and Jesse James. I re- 
mained there perhaps till the 10th or 15th of May, though I don’t just 
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remember the date. I then went to Louisville. Robert Hall took me 
in a buggy. 

From there I went to Texas. On the trip from Nashville to Hite's 
I rode a horse I got from Dick Liddell in 1879, as well as I can recol- 
lect. That is the horse he speaks of having sold to me, and its de- 
scription corresponds with that of the horse referred to by the witness 
Duval. I gave that horse to Mr. Hall for his services in driving me in 
a buggy to Louisville. From Louisville I went to Texas by rail, going 
to Memphis over the L. and N. From there I went to Little Rock, 
where I think I changed cars and went to Texarkana on the Iron 
Mountain. Thence I went to Dallas by a road whose name I don't re- 
member. It occurs to me like the International. From Dallas I went 
up into Northern Texas, Mrs Palmea is my sister. I got to her house 
about the Ist of June, 1881. I remained there five or six weeks. I 
don't remember exactly where I learned of the death of President Gar- 
field. I think I heard of it while I was there, and I left my sister’s be- 
tween that time and the 10th of July. The nearest Post Office to my 
sister’s place was Henrietta, and that was eighteen miles away. After 
leaving my sister’s I went into the Indian Nation, and I think I was 
gone tcn or fifteen days. I went on horseback. My sister’s place is 
about thirty miles from the line of the Indian Nation, but the way I 
went I reckon it was about 120 miles. I know I got down in that 
country about the time I heard of the Winston robbery, so I talked 
round and went to Denison. 

J cannot state whether I read of the Wisconsin robbery in a paper or 
whether somebody told me. After that I went back to my sister’s in 
Clay County, and remained there through August and a part of Sep- 
tember. I left my sister’s I am satisfied between the 10th and 15th of 
Ssptember, 1881. I knowas I returned on that trip I heard of the Blue 
Cut robbery. When I left Tennessee I gave my wife directions to go 
to Gen. Joe Shelby’s, in. the State of Missouri, and see if there could 
be any arrangements made with the Governor for my surrender. If I 
could have a fair and impartial trial accorded me I felt perfectly satis- 
fied I could be cleared beyond a doubt. I told her if anything could 
be donein this behalf to Communicate with me in Northern Texas, 
otherwise to go to her brother, Samuel Ralston, in California. I thin 
he resided in Sonora, Tuolumna County. She went there. I didn't dy 
much in Texas, as I felt the need of rest, for the three and a half years 
of hard work in Tennessee had told on my health. I would sit and 
read or lounge about the house. I was not engaged in anything while 
Iwas there. When I left my sister’s in September I returned to the 
neighborhood of Denison and the Chickasaw Nation, and remained 
there perhaps two or three weeks. Then I returned to Kentucky, 
going by way of the M. K. and T. to St. Louis, and the K. and O. to St. 
Louis and on to Samuel’s Depot. I received no answers in 1881 to my 
petition for leave to surrender. 

‘© Otherwise my wife would not have gone to California. On my re- 
turn to Kentucky my wife met me in Nelson County. She arrived 
theré some time in the latter part of October, 1881, with one child, now 
five years old. From Samuels’ Depot we went across to Georgetown, 
in Scott County, Ky. There we took the Cincinnati Southern train to 
Chattanooga, and stopped at the Stanton House, where I registered as 
J. Ed. Warren and wife. From there we went over the E. T. V. and 
G. Railway to Bristol. Chay s there for the Norfolk and North- 
western, which carried U remained there a couple of 
weeks, detained by the nk which I had expressed 
from Louisville to Ge gone across country in a 
buggy. At Lyncht : 

Clark streets, if I am not’ 

Carolira somewhere, and reh ere, 

the Virginia Midland to Danville, and then over the Richmond and 
Danville to Jonesboro, N. C., where I stopped at the McAdoo House, 

registering as before. Then there was a little town called Salem, thirty 
or forty miles from Jonesboro, at the foot of the mountains, That 
seemed to be a secluded place, and I thought I wopld go into business 
there, as I had experience in mill work, and there were any number of 
mills there, but the place seemed full of diphtheria. There wasa great 
deal of sickness there. They had just been putting in water-pipes. 
which a great many people supposed to be the cause of the sickness. 
So I went back to Jonesboro, the, place, by the way, where, I think, 
Gen. Joseph E. Johnston surrendered, and I got my family and went 
from there to Raleigh, N. C. As soon as I got into the town I saw it 
was dead. There wasn't a manufacturing establishment in it to amount 
to anything, although it had 15,000 or 16, ~~ inhabitants. I saw that 
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was no place to stop, and I went to Norfolk, stopping at the Purcell 
House, and registering as Warren. I didn’t like that place, so my wife 
says, ‘Suppose we take a trip up the James River” 

J gays, ‘very well, all right.“ We went up the James River with 
Capt. Gifford, on the Ariel, and, arriving at Richmond, stopped at 
the Ford House, There I found the town‘all yellow-flagged for the 
small-pox, which scared me, as I didn’t want to lose my wife and 
child. So we went to Lynchburg, which was a healthy place, and 
rented a house there. I was quite feeble all winter and very sick. I 
stayed there until about the 10th of May. While at Lynchburg 1 
noticed the assassination of Jesse James. I was taking the New 
York Daily Herald at the time. I had been out walking, and when I 
got back to the honse I saw my wife was excited, and she came rush- 
ing to me with the paper and says, ‘Jesse James is killed.’ I 
says, ‘My God, where and how and who killed him?” That was the 
3d of April. After that I paid close attention to my papers. I 
remember reading in the New York Herald how Governor Crittenden, 
when asked what hope there was for Frank James, had replied, ‘where- 

in as none of his friends have ever asked anything, I will not state 

anything about it.“ That gave me hope. I said to my wife, Possi- 
bly if you return to Missouri and show a willingness on my part to let 
the past be buried, and that I am willing to surrender myself up, and 
be tried and meet every charge they can bring against me, I may have 
a fair and impartial trial.“ She went. I left Lynchburg, May 10, 1882, 
returning as I went to Nelson County, Ky. I remained there until I 
effected my surrender, and came to Missouri, October 5, 1882, I 
shipped no arms from Samuels’ Station to Missouri. As to what 
Jesse James and Dick Liddell did I am not able to speak. I was not 
in Missouri from 1876 to the time I passed through going from Texas 
to Kentucky.” 


~ The cross-examination of this witness may be summed up very 
briefly. He told how he went to Tennessee in 1877 in a wagon with Tyler 
Burns, separating from Jesse James somewhere in Southeast Missouri, 
Thad about $200 when I left Nashville, and my wife had between $600 
and $700 more, the proceeds of the sale of a wagon, four mills and a 
wheat drill, plows, harrows and general farm implements. I recollect 
different statements made to Mr. O'Neill of the Republican, in my in- 
terview with him, but then I was talking only toa reporter, whereas I 
am now testifyiag-under oath. I had known Dick Liddell quite a num- 
ber of years; had seen him ac Hudspeth’s before he went to Nashville. 
The sorrel or strawberry roan horse I got from Liddell I rode to Mrs. 
Hite’s, and left-at Bob Hall’s.” 

Here, starting from Nelson County, Ky., in October, 1881, Mr. Wal- 
lace took the witness with great minuteness over his path of travel up 
to his surrender, and witness gave fluent and full replies. These travels 
were all subsequent to the Winston and Blue Cut robberies. Presently 
Mr. Wallace elicited the faet that after leaving Nashville in March, 
1881, witness was armed with two pistols, but not a Winchester. 
though he had a Winchester that he carried on the Texas frontier. 
Almost before any one saw it Mr. Wallace had witness in a corner. 
He could not tell the name of any person in Texas outside of his sister, 
her husband and neighbors who had been previously named by his sis- 
ter, except that he testified to going nea Denison and to near Colbet's 
Station, on the M. K. and ' Mento meet a friend through 

whom he expected to heat tions for a surrender in 
July, 1881. a 8 
He refused to give the u 


as he was already a 
Helling an answer. In 
Tall night with an Indian, 


the Chickasaw Nation, défer id 
but could not give his name. HY Of opinion, too, that he had met 
a cowboy named Hines. He conld not describe town, or places where 
he had stopped during a ten weeks’ stay. The contrast between wit- 


ness“ ability to describe his movements after the Winston robbery, and 


his inability to tell just where he had been for tlie four months preced- 

ing October 1, 1881, was marked in the extreme. 
At 5:50 o’clock the cross-examinatien ended. 

rested their case, and Court adjourned for the day. 


EIGHTH DAY’S TRIAL. 


THE trial commenced by calling back to the stand Mr. D. Brosius, 
the lawyer, who was on the robbed train and who had declared the 
defendant to be not one of the men, the purpose of recalling him being 
to question him as to whether he had not at stated times and places 
told divers persons that the whole affair on the train occurred so 
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quickly that he could not describe any of the men and didn’t even know 
what they looked like. His answers to all of these questions were in 
substance that he had always declared he couldn’t give a description of 
the men as he could not now, and that being chaffed and joked with 
on all hands after the robbery he might have stated that the robbers 
were fifteen feet high and that they had revolvers four feet long. 

Boyd Dudley, an attorney, testified that Brosius told him just after 
the robbery that he saw but one man, who was fifteen feet higb, and 
that he thought there were others. 

On cross-examination witness stated his office was with Circuit At- 
torney Hamilton, who was prosecuting the case. 

Wm. M. Bostaph testified that on the morning after the robbery 
Brosius told him that he could not describe either of the robbers as to 
their complexion or dress, but believed they had slouched hats pulled 
down over their faces. 

A. M. Irving testified that Mr. Brosius told him the story about a 
robber fifteen feet high. 

Eli Dennis testified that Brosius told him the robbery was so quick 
and there was so much ec fusion that he could not describe the robbers 
or tell anything about them. 

W. D. Gilliham testified to about the same effect. After Frank 
James was brought to Gallatin, Brosius told witness that he could not 
say whether the prisoner was one of the robbers or not. 

George Tuggle, R. L. Tomlin and T. B. Yates all testified to Brosius’ 
story about robbers fifteen feet high and revolvers four feet long, thus 
affordiing a powerful illustration of dangers of imagery in describing 
an occurence. 

Mrs. Sarah E. Hite was recalled. She testified: I knew Wood Hite 
since 1878, and was in the same house with him about four years. He 
was very untidy in bis toilet, and not at all literary in his tastes. 
Frank was always neat, and he and Wood did not resemble each other. 

On cross-examination, the witness described Wood Hite as she did on 
a previous occasion, saying that his forehead was not high, nor were 
his ears large. In other respects her description agreed with that of 
Frank James. Witness stated that in the spring of 1881 Jim Cummings 
and Frank James were not on friendly terms. Jesse came to the house 
one morning to kill Jim Cummings. He seemed much excited, and 
said he was going to kill Jim Cummings. Jim was at the Hite place 
alone in February, 1881, and was not there since. I don't know 
whether they became friendly or not after that. 

Silas Norris testified that he knew Wood Hite four or five years, and 
that he did not to any general extent resemble Frank James, being 
somewhat smaller. He would take Frank to be six feet high. He never 
noticed any striking resemblance between the two men, though he 
never saw Frank James but once before coming here. 

Major J. H. M’Gee testified: I was in the smoking-car on we train 
that was robbed at Winston. I sat close by the conductor when he 


was shot. There were three strange men in the car when the conductor 


was killed. 

A lorg argument as to the admissibility of such evidence as this in 
rebuttal, it being clearly evidence pertaining to the case, resulted in 
two or three contrary decisions from the court, which at last deter- 
mined to admit the evidence. 

Witness resumed: Two of the three men were engaged in shooting, 
and one was engaged in cutting the bell-rope. I saw two of them 
come in at the front dour of the car, but did not see where the third 
came from. 

Cross-examined: Heard pistols and heard the exclamation, down! 
down! down!” I saw one man standing near me at the middle of the 
car. with pistols, and one near the conductor, both shooting. The con- 
ductor pulled the bell-rope, and then one of the men cut it. I saw all 
three of the men and sized them, but I couldn’t tell whether the de- 
fendant was one of them or not. I saw no pistol in the hand of the 
man who cut the rope, nor did I see him doing anything else after 
shooting Westfall. The man who shot him walked with the other twe 
to the front end, and going out on the platform shut the door and 
saw no more of them. . 

Mr. W. H. Wallace, Prosecuting Attorney for Jackson County, com- 
menced his closing argument on behalf of the State in the case against 
Frank James. He explained that he was present in the case at the 
invitation of the Prosecuting Attorney of Davies County, and also 
under a solemm obligation to those who elevated him to the positior 
he how held in his own county, that having started out, if possible, to 
rid the State of the stain that rested upon her with reference to the 
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James gang, he would do all that ‘he honorably and legitimately could 
in reference to them until the end. He told of his experience during 
the latest war, when, although too young to be upon either side, he had 
seen his home made a blackened ruin and himself and parents refugees 
without friends or food, and yet he said to-day he had no prejudice 

against the men who fought under either flag. He adverted briefly to 
the galaxy of legal talent that shone in the defense of this case, and said 
the State's counsel were to them but as pigmies to giants. He alluded 
to Mr. Johnson’s simile of rescuing a man from a burning building and 
returning him safe to wife and children, and declared that Mr. Johnson 
had taken up this case just before ertering upon a higher field, to show 
that he could snatch the accused, no matter where or what he had been, 
as a brand from the burning, and, Hector-like, drive off with the body 
of Justice, bound and fettered dangling at his chariot wheels. 

But, said he, counsel for the defense were rather to be compared to a 
blind Sampson in the Temple of Justice, of which the jury were the 
twelve pillars, and he warned those pillars to beware how they allowed 
themselves to be reached, lest in the reaching and bowing of Sampson 
the whole fabric of law and order be brought to the earth. So far as 
counsel were concerned the State was over-matched. Why should a 
man so superbly innocent as the accused bring such an array of lawyers 
to appeal to every prejudice in every juror’s heart for his rescue? Mr. 

Wallace then said that he asked no sympathy for the dead McMillan or 
his widow. In his labors as a public prosecutor he had learned, as no- 
where else it could be learned, how true woman could be to the man 
who once reigns king in her heart. He was glad Mrs. Frank James 
was at her husband’s side, and he asked no man on the jury to refrain 
from having his heart go out to her in the warmest and tenderest sym- 
pathy with which God nad endowed him; but jurors were under oath. 
{fa man and woman stand on the brink of a precipice and the man 
throws himself over, not all the tears or love of the woman left behind 
could bring him back. His descent was by virtue of an inexorable 
physical law. 

There was an ancient law which read: ‘‘ Whoso sheddeth man’s 
blood by man shall his blood be shed.” The Judge of the court in 
which they were sitting had in effect given them that law in the in- 
structions in the case at bar. For the defendant he had neither love nor 
hate. His counsel had alluded to him as the most remarkable man of 
the age. He (the speaker) saw in him a man charged with an offense 
against the law, a man 40 years of age, of splendid intelligence, to 
whom God had given sufficient iatellect to have earned him an hon- 
orable living in the world, but who had gone willfully and voluntarily 
into the commission of crime. He denied that there had been any im- 
proper influence used in the case. If Frank James had merely destroy- 
ed all the property of the Rock Island Road, or even all the property of 
all the transportation companies in the United States, he as a prosecu- 
tor would leave the railroad corporations te fight their own fight against 
the destroyer. ‘‘But go to the rear end of that smoking-car, where 
drops down upon the free soil of your own county the life-blood of a 
human being. There you see the stricken-down body, not of capital, 
but of labor, with the sweat of toil still upon its brow. Every drop of 
that pool of blood is, in the eyes of God, worth more than all the rail- 
way property in the United States,” and the great living issue before 
the jury was whether the arm of the law or the pistols of the bandit 
were the stronger in the State of Missouri. This was a plain proposi- 
tion. The jury would pardon him if he would speak plainly. He 
would try to talk, as the accused and his confederates shot, right to 
the mark. 

The task now before the jary was, as he conceived it, to decide be- 
tween the defense which Mr. Phillips had been ashamed to name and 
the overwhelming testimony which the law and the State had gathered 
against the accused. (Here Mr. Wallace read seriatim the instructions 
given by the Court on behalf of the State.) Incidentally he observed 
that the idea set forth by the defense that Frank James, even if he had 
gone to the robbery, had not gone there with intent to kill, was amply 
met and overcome by the fact that all five of the Winston robbers 
went to their work doubly armed. It was true, as Mr. Phillips had re- 
marked, that in England the law did not permit conviction on the un- 
supported testimony of an accomplice, but that was not the law in this 
State. In Missouri the jury could, if they saw fit, find a man guilty of 
any crime upon the unsupported testimony of an accomplice, and in 
this case the testimony of the accomplice Liddell would be corrobo- 
rated at every step of the 1,600 miles of road over which it ran. The 
plea that the defendant's fate was in the hands of one man on the jury 
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was sentimentally weak. That one man bad no more to say in the 
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case than had the Grand Jury who framed the indictment, or the Judge 
who had laid down the law; he was simply to pass on the fact as pre- 
sented. It was the law that carried the sentence into execution. 
Coming down to the homicide, Mr. Wallace pictured the Rock Island 
train reaching Winston depot. He said there were many things to 
plead with the defendant not to commit this crime—the confiding, 
trusting faces at the car windows: the grandeur of the prairies of his own 
State; the atmosphere of freedom around about him; the stars above. 

He touchingly referred to Westfall’s wife looking bor some kind hand 
to bring her husband home to her, and added, She is waiting yet.” 
He sketched the killing of the conductor and the firing of the shots by 
the man who stood on the front platform of the smoker. Suddenly, be- 
tween the shots, young McMillan, who was on the rear platform, hears 
a voice—his father’s voice—and looks up, and dies as he looks. That 
was chivalry against labor—bandit chivalry against that labor which 
had wet the brow of the Son of Almighty God when He moved among 
the men of this world. Gentlemen of the jury,” said Mr. Wallace, 
as honest men, has the defense in the case before you made an honest 
and square defense from the start? There were five men in that rob- 
bery. They started out on that theory, and leaving out the defendant, 
substituted Jim Cummings as the fifth man. When Mr. O'Niell took 
the stand and described Jim Cummings with his peculiar drawl, they 
saw that Mr. Cummings would not fill the bill. Then they changed 
their defense. Their next theory was that but four men took part in the 
robbery and murder—Dick Liddell, Wood Hite, Clarence Hite and Jesse 
James—and that Wood Hite so nearly resembled the defendant that 
witnesses had mistaken one for the other. Would the jury allow them- 
selves to be reasoned into a belief that they could not count five on their 
fingers? He believed there were five men on that train. The testimony 
of Penn and McGee was that three men came into the car. 

There were two men on the engive at that moment, and these two 
remained there during the entire transaction. Two and three made 
five, and there were five horses. The big sorrel with the blaze face and 
white hind-feet, stolen from Matthews, that Clarence Hite rode. The 
other sorrel with a blaze face and no white feet that Liddell rode. The 
big bay horse that Jesse James rode. The dark bay horse ridden by 
Wood Hite, and the little bay mare traced from Potts’ shop by Timber- 
lake to the stable at Liberty, that Frank James rode. There were five 
men in the immediate vicinity of Winston on the very day of the rob- 
bery. Dick Liddell got bis dinner at Kinnigg’s; old man Soule saw 
Clarence Hite and Frank James in the woods, and two others saw Jesse 
James and Wood Hite on bay horses at supper at Mrs. Montgomery’s. 
The identification in each case was complete.” Mr. Wallace then re- 
ferred to the fact that all the members of the gang, while at Nashville, 
Tenn., led apparently quiet and orderly lives. ‘‘On the 26th of March, 
1881, they were all under one roof, and they fled together when Ryan's 
arrest became a matter of newspaper report. Did Frank James at that 
time endeavor to separate from the gang? He did no such thing. He 
followed Jesse as Ruth did Naomi, and might equally well have used 
the words: ‘Entreat me not to leave thee, or to return from following 
after thee; for whither thou goest I will go, and where thou lodgest I 
will lodge. Thy peopie shall be my people; where thou diest will I dle, 
and there will I be buriec ; fio 80 to me, and more also, if 
aught but death part th as with the gang at Hite's. 
He went into Nelson (ot They came as a band to 


70 ing to counsel for defense. 
at they were, but Frank 
he Perds were not to be believed, coun- 
sel for the defense would bave the jury te understand. Well, there 
was one member of that family, little Ida Bolton, whose testimony had 
neither been impeached nor shaken. On cross-examination she testi- 
fied to having seen Frank James at her mother’s house. Just one little 
girl from out of a supposedly bad lot of men and women, and yet she 
was comparable only to the little maid in Pilate’s hall, who said to 
Peter: ‘Thou, also, wert with them.“ Mr. Wallace claimed again that 
the identification of accused as one of the five Winston robbers wus 
complete. Nine witnesses swore positive that Frank James was the 
man, and three others thought he was. This made twelve witnesses 
against him—the same in number as the witnesses upon whose testimony 
as to the resurrection of our Lord and Savior the Christian world based its 
belief in immortality and a life to come. And one of these witnesses 
even saw his Divine Master but once in a vision on the way to Damas- 
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cus. The evidence showed the presence of five men iu the woods near 
Winston just before the robbery. The defense practically admitted that 
Ta four of them were Dick Liddell, Jesse James, Clarence Hite and Wood 
oe Hite. Frank James had been in their company shortly before, and 
was it not according to human loge to believe that he was the fifth 
1 man at the train? 


Would a man come from Tennessee to rob a train and stop when 
only half a mile from the plunder? The jury would, none of them, ex- 
perience any difficulty in convicting a horse-thief on such evidence, 
even without Liddell’s testimony. Counsel for the accused objected 


made Mr. Phillips mad to see Liddell under the guard of a man who 
was four years with Shelby. Counsel had pictured Marshal Langhorne | 

as standing over Liddell, saying: ‘‘Swear, you scoundrel, swear,” 
when in truth, avd in fact that same counsel, in his heart, was really 
saying, Don't swear, don’t swear.” The history of all organized 
criminal depredations showed that no gang could be broken up with- 
out using the evidence of some one of the gang who was willing to 
assist the State. This Liddell had done. He denied that Liddell gave 
~ himself up because he killed Wood Hite, or that he was under con- 
tract to convict Frank James. When the witness Timberlake was on 
the stand Mr. Glover had started toask him about Liddell’s confession 
to him, but his associate counsel had checked the inquiry. They were 
afraid Liddell would be corroborated by the evidence of Timberlake as 


to Liddell being under guard in court and elsewhere. It wan wo 


well as by that of Craig. . 
ee? Here Mr. Wallace took up Liddell’s evidence. He showed where it 
3 was corroborated by the Nashville witnesses as to the date of leaving 


that place and as to other events that there took place, and how it was 
corroborated by the express agents as to the shipment of the guns. In 
a few minutes he was bidding an eloquent farewell to Jesse James, 
although protesting against the manner of his taking off, and continu- 
ing, he observed that Liddell was corroborated as to his testimony on 
ground over which he had never been but once by a witness whom he 
had never seen since. The evidence of the Potters, the Brays and the 
Kindiggs was mentioned as in point. Liddell had said Frank James 
was there and these witnesses corroborated that statement, and beyond 
all physical identification was the identification of Frank James by his 
mental peculiarities, by his conversation on religious topics and by his 
spouting ‘‘Shakspeare.” He told O'Neill how fond he was of Shaks- 
, peare and certain actors. His conduct in the presence of Dr. Black and 
'*' Geo. Matchett was thoroughly in keeping with his own statement as 
regarded the alibi. Mr. Wallace had nothing to say of the motner and 
sister who swore to it. He did think Mr. Palmer had a very forgetful 
memory, and, taking the alibi as a whole, he had never seen one that 
came up to it, because, as Mr. Glover had said, its strength consisted 
in its very weakness. It was an alibi without a single fact upon which 
: 1 a contradictory statement could be based. In conclusion, Mr. Waliace 
: paid his respects to the false and spurious chivalry which the defense ) 
had asked the jury to admire, and declared that the * power 
did not lie in the jury-box. ö 


Counsel for the defendant had urged the excusal of the prisoner on 
the ground that what he did he had done in a fair spirit of revenge. This | 
the speaker denied. The motive in every case was gain, and for every g 
drop of blood shed there jingled the mane of n eee dollar. 


Su ch 4 thing would cause 
men like Robert E. Lee, Stonewall . ‘a ‘and Sterling Price to turn 
in their graves. The Confederate dead from all their graves would cry 
„Noll No! we have no part or parcel in this.” Finally, the speaker 
called the jury’s attention to the reputation of this State for lawless- 
ness which had depreciated its property and forbade immigration 
within its borders. He hoped the verdict would be such as to remove 
the reproach of ‘‘ Poor old Missouri!” He did not desire them to heed 
any popular clamor, but prayed that the God who ruled in heaven, who 
gave them their liberties, the God of Frank McMillan and his wife and 
child, might so guide and direct their hearts that. they would render a 
just and righteons verdict in this case. [Great applause.] Mr. Wal- 
lace’s speech was the great feature of the trial, and good judges declare 
they never heard it surpassed for vigor, evenness, power and eloquence. 
At its conclusion the jury retired and the pete took a recess till 4 
ee 
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ON THE NINTH DAY 


Tue Court gave the jury the following instructions: 

1. That if defendant either himself killed McMillan or was pres- 
ent aiding or abetting at the time of the homicide, he is guilty of 
murder in the first degree. 

2. Defining the terms willfully, premeditatedly and malice afore- 
thought. 

3. That if defendant combined with others to assault the expres- 
messenger (Murray), and McMillan was killed in that connection, he is 
guilty of murder in the first degree. 

4. That if McMillan was killed by defendant shooting recklessly inte 
the car, and without specific intent to kill McMillan or any one else, 
or if defendant was present during such reckless shooting, aiding or 
abetting, he is guilty of murder in the second degree. 

5. A8 5 the defendant's testimony on his own behalf. 

6. That the jury are sole judges of the evidence. 

7. As to defendant’s admissions against imterest, which the law pre- 
sumes to be true, while his admissions in interest are not necessarily 
true even if brought out by the State. 

8. As to the testimony of accomplices being received with caution. 

9. Reasonable doubt means real and substantial doubt, net a mere 
possibility of innocence. 

10. As to punishment. 

For the defense, instructions were given: 

1. That defendant must be specifically connected with the killing of 
McMillan to justify a verdict of guilty on me first count for murder in 
the first degree. 

2. That defendant must be specifically connected with the killing of 
MeMillan in the robbery to justify a verdict of guilty of murder on the 
second count for murder committed in the perpetration of a felony. 

3. That to convict on the second count it is not sufficient to show 
that defendant was present at the homicide if some other party killed 
MeMillian not in pursuance of the common design, but of bis own mo- 


tion, without the concurrence or consent of the defendant. 


4. As to the weight of evidence. 

5. As to the testimony of accomplices. 

6. As to the presumption of innocence. 

7. Circumstantial evidence to warrant conviction must be absolutely 
inconsistent with the theory of innocence. 

Three days were-consumed in the argument of the counsel for State 
and defense when the jury returnéd the following verdict: 

State of Missouri vs. Frank James—murder: We, the jury in the 
above entitled cause, find the defendant not guilty as charged in the in- 
dictment. (Signed.) 

Wu. T. RichARDSON, Foreman.” 
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NOVELS FOR SALE BY CHARLES BRAGIN, 1525 WEST 12th STREET, BROOKLYN 4, N. Y. 
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YOUNG WILD WEST, the King of the Saddle. By An Old Scout. No. 1 of 
the famous Young Wild West Weekly, with illustrated covers in 3 colors, 
price $1.00 postpaid. 


LIBERTY BOYS OF 76; or Fighting for Freedom. By Harry More. Liberty 
Boys of 76 Weekly No. 1, with illustrated covers in 3 colors, price $1.00 
postpaid. 


DASHING DIAMOND DICE; or The Tigers of Tombstone. Diamond Dick f 

Jr. weekly, with illustrated covers in 3 colors, price $1.00 pos'paid. 1 

YOUNG KL ONDIKE: or Off For The Land of Gold. Young Klondike week- 

ly No. l with illustrated covers in 3 colors, price $1.00 postpaid. 1 

NICK CARTER’S Mysterious Case: or the Road House Tragedy. Nick f 

Carter Library No. 248, price $1.00 postpaid. f 

| 5 

OLD KING BRADY. The Haunted Churchyard, or Mystery of the Iron : 

Vault. N. Y. Detective Library No. 371, price $1.00 postpaid. 

OLD SLEUTH Badger & Company (see illustration). The first of the “dime 3 
novel” detectives. Price $1.00 postpaid. 


YOUNG SLEUTH In Demijohn City: or Waltzing Williams Dancing School. 
Young Sleuth Library No. 77. price $1.00 postpaid 


+ 


INVENTION STORIES 


FRANK READE JR. And His Queen Clipper of the Clouds (see illus‘ration) 
In 2 paris, Frank Reade Library Nos. 44 and 45, with 37 “airship” illugtru- 
tions — the greatest Air Ship story published before 1900. Price $2.00. 
for the 2 parts complete. 


FRANK READE and his Steam Man J! the Plains: or the Terror of the 
West. By Noname. Wide Aw 4] „ published 1883, price 
$1.00 postpaid. . 
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JACK WRIGHT and his Electric Air Rocket. Boys Star Library No. 341. | j 
published 1893, price $1.00 postpaid. 


TOM EDISON JR’S ELECTRIC SEA SPIDER: or, The Wizard of the Sub- 4 
marine World. Nugget Library No. 134, published 1892. 
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Pocket Library No. 383, price si. 00 Ware 
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FRANK JAMES On The Trail. One of the first “dime novel” bandit stories, published in 1882, in Mor- 
rison Sensational Series No. 46. Price $1.00 postpaid. 


THE JAMES BOYS IN NO MAN'S LAND; or The Bandit King’s Last Ride. By D. W. Stevens. With extra 
lurid illustrations. N. Y. Detective Library No. 438, price $1.00 postpaid. 


price $1.00 postpaid. 


WESTERN AMERICANA 


BUFFALO BILL from Boyhood to Manhood. By Col. Prentiss Ingraham. A rare early biography, in A 
Beadles Boys Library No. I. 5 1881. Price $1.00 1 8 


CALIFORNIA JOE, the Mysterious Plainsman, By Col. Ingraham. Beadle Boys Library, No. 54, published 
1882 price $1.00 postpaid. 


A ROLLING STONE. Career of Col. Prentiss Ingraham by Prof. Wm. R. Eyster. Beadle Boys Library No. 
13, published 1882, price $1.00 postpaid. 


ROVING JOE, the “Border Ruffian”. Life of =A aot E. reer Jr. by A. H. Post. Beadle Bove Library No. 
7, published 1882, price $1.00 postpaid. . „„ 


mb br S- — 
GENTLEMAN JOE: the Gilt Edged Sport or Beating a Royal Flush. * = 


Jos. E. Badger Jr. Log Cabin Library No. 159, price $1.00 postpaid. 


DEADWOOD DICK, the Prince of the Road: or the Black Rider of the 
Black Hills. The first of the great Deadwood Dick stories, Beadle Hal 
Dime Library No. I. price $1.00 postpaid. 


DIAMOND DICK JRS. CALL DOWN; or The King of the Silver Box. The rare Diamond Dick Library | 2 =< 
No. 175, price $1.00 postpaid. - 


CAMP IN THE ROCKIES. Snake Eye Sol and his pards fighting Indians. Camp Fire Library No. 59, 
published 1888, price $1.00 pos 


EDWARD S. ELLIS. Seth 
Half Dime Library No. 8, 


HORATIO ALGER. Adrift in 
45, $1.00 postpaid. 


COMIC. MULDOON’S BOARDING HOUSE. By Tom Teaser. Comic Characters of the Gay Nineties. | 
Price $1.00 postpaid. 


CIVIL WAR. The Mysterious Major; or Was He Blue or Gray. War Library No. 289. Price $1.00 post. = » 
paid. 


the Frontier. The first story written by Ellis, in Beadle ks 


ew York; or Dodger and Florence Braving the World. Brave & Bold No. == 
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THE GREAT 5 CENT 


WIDE AWAKE LIBRARY. 


The Largest, Cheapest, Handsomest, and Most Pooular Library 


IN THE WORLD. 


Containing T Tales of the Sea, Indian Stories, Mexican Romances 
Adventures in all parts of the World. 


READ THE FOLLOWING LIST OF THE LATEST ISSUES PUBLISHED : 


401 The Red River Pilot 

402 Catana ; or, The Robber’s Daughter 

403 Detective Sketches 

404 The Boy Scouts of the Sierras 

405 The Heir of Longworth 

406 A Ghost in the Mirror and Other Stories 

yl Strange Stories of Maniacs 
A Skeleton’s Legacy 

— The Pirate’s Son 

410 The Young Revenue Detective 

411 Little Hal, the Boy Engineer 

412 Captain Hurricane; or, The Waif of the 
Wreck 

413 Tow-path Ted 

414 The Ghost of Paul Priestly 

415 The Cruise of the Beauty 

416 Joe Jordan 

417 Ebenezer Crow—comic 

418 Charlie Chariton 

419 Gorilla George 

420 Stuttering Mose 

421 The Kingdom in the Sea, a Sequel to Dick 
Dauntless ” 

422 Light-house Lem 

423 The Search for the Midas” 

424 The Young Explorers 

425 Little Nugget, the Pride of Leadville 

426 The Young Aeronaut 

427 The Boy Trapezist 

428 Prairie Phil 

429 The Green Caps 

430 Hollow Roost 

431 The Grimsdale Ghost and Other Stories 

432 Lost in Africa 

433 Denver Dan and His Mystic Band, by“ No- 
name” 

434 Shorty in Search of His Dad—comic 

435 The Blasted Pine; or, The Three Boy 
Scouts 

436 Denver Dan and the Road Agents, by No- 
name 

437 The Freebooter’s Secret 

438 Sawdust Charlie 

439 Denver Dan and the Counterfeiters, by 
Noname“ 

440 The Train Robbers; or, A Story of the 
James Boys 

441 Ned Owen; or, The Mystery ofa Missing Ship 

2 Denver Dan Outwitted, by Noname 

443 The Girdle of Gold 

444 The Treasure Cave 

445 Denver Dan the Sheriff, by Noname“ 

446 Long Paw 

447 A Yankee Boy in Africa 

448 Black and Bhie 

449 Ivan and Ismail 

450 Denver Dan’s Peril. by ‘‘ Noname” 

451 The True Life of Billy the Kid 

452 The Russian Spy 

453 The Creole Brothers 

454 The Castaways 

455 Denver Dan to the Rescue, by Noname 

456 Condemned; or, Number 709 

457 The James Boys as Guerrillas 

458 Billy Bangs’ Schooldays 
Do not fail to purchase one from 

free, on receipt of price, 5 cents. 


459 The Mad Doctor 

460 Zola, the Old Trapper’s Daughter 

461 The Shortys’ Trip Around the World, by 
Peter Pad,” handsomely illustrated by 
Thomas Worth cone 

462 The James Boys and the Vigilantes 

463 Buffalo Bill’s Chum 

464 Denver Dan and His Chums, by “ No- 
name” x 

465 The Old Magician 

466 The James Boys and the Ku Klux 

467 The Brother’s Crime 


468 Molly Bland, the Detective 


469 The James Boys in California 

470 Tumbling Tim—comic 

471 Mat of the Mountain 

472 The Picador of Chapultepec 

473 The Lost Island 

474 The James Boys as Train Wreckers 

475 The Maxwell Brothers 

476 Stuttering Sam—comic 

477 The Mad Hunter 

478 Persimmon Bill 

479 The James Boys in Minnesota 

480 Buck Bidwell 

481 Toby the Spy 

482 The James Boys as Highwaymen 

483 Denver Dan in New York, by Noname 

484 Tommy Bounce, Jr., a Chip of the Old 
Block, by Peter Pad.“ Illustrated 
comic 

485 Washed Ashore; 
Strange Land 

486 Charlie Chubbs at College 

487 The Irish Claude Duval 

488 The James Boys’ Longest Chase 

489 Fair-Weather Jack; or, Life in the Arctic 
Regions 

490 The James Boys in Mexico 

491 Old Fox; or, The Mystery of a Trunk 

492 The James Boys at Cracker Neck 

493 Silvershot 

494 The Silent Slayer 

495 The Irish Claude Duval as a Rebel 

496 Astray in the Clouds 

497 The Shortys Married and Settled Down— 
comic 

498 The Tree of Death 


or, Adventures in a 


499 The Twin Detectives; or, True to 8 5 


Other 
500 William Tell, the Dead Shot of the West, 
501 Trapper Duke 
502 Leon the Outlaw 
503 Tommy Bounce, Jr. in College—comic 
504 Around The World 
505 Out with the Jeannette 
506 Captain Tom Drake 
507 Fred Ford 
508 Billy Bakkus—comic 
509 Bow and Arrow Jack 
510 Arctic Phil 
511 Fred Baxter 
512 The Brookfield Bank Robbers 
513 The Border Bandits 
514 The James Boys and Timberlake 


515 Fighting Joe 

516 Invincible Bill 

517 Skeleton Gulch 

518 The Irish Claude Duval as a Privateer 

519 The Wolverine 

520 Ben Bolt 

521 The James Boys in Court 

522 Bob Rollick; or, What Was He Born For? 

—comic 

523 Northwoods Tom 

524 Only a Cabin Boy 

525 Astray in Africa 

526 Tiger Ted 

527 The James Boys’ Cave 

528 The Black Mask 

529 Sou’west Fred 

530 Bob Rollick, the Yankee Notion Drummer. 
Ilustrated—comic 

The James Boys as Bank Robbers 

The Black Hercules 

Fireman Dick 

The Shortys out for Fun. 
Illustrated —comic 

Red River Bill 

Special Express Ned 

The Shortys’ Christmas and New Year at 
Home. By Pete: Pad—comic 

538 The James Boys’ Brides 

539 The Spies of the Delaware 

540 Denver Dan, Jr. 

541 The Steam Man of the Plains 

542 On Deck 

543 From Pole to Pole 

544 Dick Wright and his Band of Cannibals 

545 The Boy Captain; or, The Search for a 

Missing Will 

546 ‘Pickle and Tickle—comic 

547 Fort Hayes 

548 Noiseless Nat 

549 The Secrets Under the Sea 

550 The James Boys’ Band 

551 Sam Sharpe at School 

552 Privateer Tom 

553 Frank Reade and His Steam Horse 

554 Billy the Bootblack 

555 The Rival Scouts 

556 The Coral Cave 

557 The 8 Scout 


— 


531 
532 
533 
534 By Peter Pad. 
535 
536 
537 


Exe Nek, the New York Newsboy 
564 Oath- bound 
565 Custer's Last Shot 
566 Gassy Hyde. 
567 Fred Hazard, the Star of the Circus 
568 Coon-Skin Kit, the Dashing Government 
Scout 


569 Denver Dan, Jr., and the Renegade 


570 Billy Badger; or, The Mysterious Unknown 
of the Bank-Robbers’ Band 

571 The James Boys’ Fate 

572 Mail-Car Ned; or, Falsely Accused 


7 eeen§ newsdealers, as they all have them on hand; or they will be sent to your address, postage 


FRANK TOUSEY, Publisher, 


x 2730. 


34 and 36 North There Street, New York. 


